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Surely it’s wrong to make a profit out of illness: deerme 
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You know, I don’t think doctors ought to prescribe commercial drugs at all. SS os Se 
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But if the pharmaceutical manufacturers didn’t make profits, where 


_ would they get the £4,000,000 they spend every year on doing i eee 


research to find other drugs that are very badly needed? “ 
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But I thought most of the new drugs had been discovered by doctors working i in the big hospitals! I 


Not at all. Most new drugs and anaesthetics have tio 
been discovered and perfected by the pharmaceutical industry — a 
in other words, by the very people who make them, | 
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Well, take I C. I. pe was their Pharmaceuticals Division that cones 


an entirely new treatment for epilepsy; sand quite recently they ameeeode 
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a new anaesthetic with unique properties and a new drug for eke 


that may well reduce the period of treatment considerably. x ones ; 
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France: the Ambiguous Republic 


By DAVID 


YEAR has passed since the French National Assembly, 
scared of civil war, made General de Gaulle Prime 
Minister and gave him wide emergency powers— 
including power to change the Constitution. Eight 
months have passed since the French people overwhelmingly 
_ adopted the new Constitution he proposed, and then elected him 


as its first President. No ruler of France since the days of Napo- 
- leon has enjoyed the same combination of personal prestige and 


political authority: none has been more repeatedly or decisively 
voted into power. Revulsion against the old parliamentary system 
was so intense—the majorities in De Gaulle’s favour (as much as 
four to one) were so big—that there seemed no room left for 
_ doubts or uncertainty. France needed, and knew she needed, a 
New Deal. She gave General de Gaulle a blank cheque to provide 
it. He claimed the other day that he “a for ‘ clarity, authority, 
continuity ’. 

- Yet the future of the Fifth Republic—even i its immediate future 
—remains clouded in uncertainties and paradox. When the 
General left his seclusion at Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises to pull 
France back from the brink of civil war, he knew that the situa- 
tion he inherited was immensely complex. But he hoped—and so 
far I think he was right—that the crisis of May last year, and 
the shock that it gave to the whole political and social structure 
of France, might open new doors. It might sufficiently jolt and 
loosen the old deadlocks to make possible some more radical 
changes. The immobilisme—the paralysis—for which everybody 
blamed the unstable parliamentary governments might at last be 
_ broken. Out of the nettle, danger, might be plucked not only 


- safety-but also opportunity—an opportunity to tackle some of the 


er roots of stagnation and national weakness, the entrenched 


THOMSON 


privileges of powerful groups and lobbies, the out-of-date tax 
system, long-standing social injustices. These deeper impediments 
to progress had withstood most of the efforts of the previous short- 
lived and weak governments. Now, partly dislodged by the very 
mood of national emergency, they might be levered out of their 
dug-in positions. But this called for sterner, more drastic 
measures, imposed by a strong central authority free from electoral 
pressures and controls. 

These two tasks were formidable enough—creating a new, 
stronger system of government, and tackling with enough vigour 
the list of overdue social and economic reforms. But there was also 
Algeria. The problem ‘of ending the war in Algeria—it had gone 
on for four years already—loomed over everything else at first. 
Or, rather it cut across and complicated everything else, and that 
was General de Gaulle’s basic dilemma. The forces which brought 


about the crisis of May 13 last year were the rebel generals and. 


colonels in the Army in Algeria, and the French settlers and 
extremist political nationalists there. President Coty and the 
National Assembly sent for General de Gaulle only because these 
rebellious groups had called for him first. He was careful to come 
only when the constitutional authorities summoned him. But 
having come, he had to manoeuvre adroitly to keep control of 
these restless forces. He could not risk another revolt—against 
himself. He has gone on manoeuvring adroitly and cautiously ever 
since, in domestic politics as much as in Algeria. The skill he has 
shown, and the success he has achieved, have won widespread if 
somewhat surprised admiration, for though no one ever doubted 
the General’s ability and courage, few expected so much political 
flair and agility from so stiff-necked a man. 

This, I believe, is the main explanation of the many paradoxes 
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‘set of institutions that France has had 


has produced a government: 


of ‘the Fifth Republic. It is, in fact, \ 
lic. It looks like the most firmly based d m t gener Te 
ce Napoleon; yet nobody — 
is quite sure, even now, whether it will work as it is supposed to 
work. It was thrown up by a wave of reaction against the ‘ old 
gang’ of politicians and parties: yet nearly half the present 
government of M. Debré are men who held office in previous 
ministries, and one of them—M. Pinay—had even been a Prime 
Minister under the old despised system. The party most opposed 
to the present regime—the Communists—lost heavily in the 
general elections last November, but they recovered most of their 
votes in the municipal elections last March: whereas Mr. Debré’s 
party—the Union for a New Republic—the victors of November, 
lost ground heavily in the municipal we only four months 
later. 


Balance of Parties Misrepresented 

This shift of opinion in the electorate—or at least this change 
in electoral behaviour—leads to a further oddity. The National 
Assembly, elected on universal suffrage in the November general 
elections, greatly misrepresents the balance of parties in the 
electorate. The Communists and Socialists between them got 


6,250,000 votes, but they have only 40 seats. The Union for a 


New Republic got only 4,750,000 votes, but it has 189 seats in 
the Assembly. On the other hand the Senate, elected mainly by 
delegates from the new municipal councils, reflects party-strengths 
in the country much more accurately. In fact it is little different 
in its political make-up from the upper house of the old Fourth 
Republic. But the Senate has relatively more power under the 
present Constitution than it had under the old one: and, given the 
present situation, it may become much more important. 

These unexpected conditions—a National Assembly that is so 
unrepresentative of party strengths in the country, and a Senate so 
different in balance from the Assembly—make it uncertain how, 
or even whether, the new Constitution will work, The men who 
drew it up—and chief among them was Michel Debré himself— 
wanted the executive power to be separated as much as possible 
from the legislative power. To do this they gave the President of 


_ the Republic wide powers, and obliged any member of either 


house to give up his seat should he become a Minister. They made 
it more difficult for parliament to force a government to resign by 
passing a vote of censure on it; they made it less attractive for it 
to do so by arming the President with power to dissolve the 
National Assembly at most once a year. But it is to parliament— 
not to the President—that Ministers are made responsible. There 
is no doubt about that, for the new Constitution states that the 
government ‘ is responsible to parliament as prescribed in articles 
49 and 50 ’—that is, it has to resign if the Assembly does not 
approve of its programme or general policy, or if the Assembly 
Passes a vote of censure on it. What is in doubt is whether the 
Senate, too, can make a government resign. One of the big 
ambiguities in the text of the Constitution is that it merely says: 
“The Prime Minister may ask the Senate to approve a declaration 
of general policy’. It does not say that he must resign if the 
Senate withholds approval, and the Senate, as now made up, is 
more likely to do that than the Assembly. 

So the whole working relationship between the government 
and Parliament is still far from clear, Parliament met in full 
session only in April, and it has hardly had time to function yet. It 
contains many deputies new to parliamentary ways of doing things. — 
Already the Assembly has become involved in sharp disputes with 
the Prime Minister about debating procedures. The Fifth Republic 
it has not yet found a working 
parliamentary system. 

Meanwhile, there have been very large increases in the powers 
of government, and big changes in the activities of the administra- 
tion, introduced since the crisis.of May. In all these changes 
neither the old parliament, nor the new one played any real part. 
The most important fact about French government now is that, 
alongside this whole political upheaval that replaced the Fourth. 
Republic by the Fifth, and brought General de Gaulle to the 
Presidency, there also took place an administrative revolution, In - 
order to arm himself for tackling the second set of difficulties that 


I mentioned—the list of overdue social and economic reforms— 


_ agenda of the Fifth Republic is all the ‘ unfinished business ’ of 4 


‘on its control over financial measures. 


‘servicemen whose pensions are cut and the middle classes now taxed 


results” of the presidential 
of his emergency powers in 
They number some 300 all told. 
What did these decrees do? eT 
drastic overhaul of nearly : 
dangerous for unstable parli mentary governments to aes ‘The 


the Fourth. The decrees reformed the system of taxation and pen- 
sions, the structure of national defence and national service, local — 
administration and the courts, education and housing. They. even 
tackled the vested privileges and subsidies of the powerful alcohol — 
lobby, which had defeated M. Mendés-France five years ago. They — 
laid a basis for tackling thorny and difficult problems like the 
system of wholesale and retail distribution—involving the sec- ~ 
tional interests of the traders and small shopkeepers. (These had, 
in the past, produced violent movements like the Ponjadisis)= 
Under his emergency powers, the General also devalued the franc, | 
introduced the new ‘heavy franc’, balanced the budget, and 
brought in his programme of ‘ austerity and severity’ which has, 
so far, proved remarkably successful. He even induced Frenchmen 
to repatriate some part of their foreign securities, and to dig up 
and take to the banks (with no questions asked) some of the many — 
gold bricks that had lain buried under the apple trees in the 
orchard since the time of the occupation. He seized the moment of 
truth that confronted the nation last May, and he created from it a 
surge of public confidence, he inserted his decrees like crowbars 
into the loosened fabric of French social life, There they still are 
—many of them waiting to be used, at an opportune moment, to 
press further this whole reorganization of the economy and ‘the 
administration which may become the most lasting consequent of — 
the great upheaval. — 

All this was done before the Fifth Republic began to function— 
in the six-month interlude between June and January: and the 
biggest question-mark hovering over the Fifth Republic now is _ 
how well the two revolutions—the political revolution of the new 
constitution and new political set-up, and the administrative 
revolution of reform by decree—can be married together. Will the - 
working-out of one foul the progress of the other? The emergency _ 
decrees do not need to be ratified by parliament, and parliament 
cannot now rescind them; it can only voice complaints against 
them. It might block ways and means of putting them into full 
force—if it can get round the limitations in the new nt OY 


Two Contrary Dangers — 


_ There are, therefore, two ‘contrary pees One is that the 
various sectional interests attacked by the social and economic 
reforms will gather so much strength, and exert so much pressure 
through parliament, that they will force constitutional deadlocks, 
slow down or even block the reforms, and compel the President 
either to give in or give up. The other danger i is that the public 
authorities and officials, armed with these great powers, will 
press on regardless, ride roughshod over legitimate complaints, — 
and for lack of adequate parliamentary control produce a 
harsh administrative state, republican i in name but-undemocratic 
in nature. Tg 

The present situation in France contains, as I see it, both these ec. 3 


contrary possibilities in almost equal proportions. The swing back — 


to the Left in the most recent elections, the increasing rumblings _ 
and grumblings from the peasants, the wine-growers, those ex- 


more severely on ‘outward signs of wealth ’—all these betoke 
tide of resistance in the country that will find som 

parliament. On the other hand, the huge government m: 
in the Assembly, the wide executive powers eae by Mi 
(many of them professional 
great armoury of decrees. a 
a kind of Consulate, re 
Council of State governed 
assemblies had no initiative in 
control over the aide er 
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what he ‘really, 
Se directions : it 


é direction —one that involves a certain balance SS firm exe- 


ot cutive action and parliamentary criticism and control. There is 


“every reason to believe that General de Gaulle wants to make the 
new Constitution work as it was drafted to work, and to make it a 


_ lasting basis for parliamentary government in France. It is, after 


all, his’ Constitution, and his own Teputation . is very: closely tied 
up with its success. 
This individual policy of the President became clear at every 
stage of constitution-making: when he insisted on the President 


having emergency authority in case of another crisis like that of 


_ 1940, but accepted the proviso—to remove doubts about his dic- 


must meet as of right, and could not be dissolved so long as 
emergency powers were in force; and again when he refused to 
let any party in the general. elections use his name or identify him 
with its programme. It became clear, too, in his choice of 
ministers: his preference for Debré over Soustelle, his determina- 
~ tion to have a broad coalition rather than to rely on the U.N.R. 
General de Gaulle has contrived at every turn to sit askew on the 
party benches, to talk in studiedly enigmatic and ambiguous 
language, to bind himself to no party or party-principle. Inherit- 


ing a condition of possible civil war he has behaved like a Sir 


Robert Walpole, inducing lying dogs to sleep; or like a Henry IV 

_ of France, groping towards a settlement that neither side welcomes 

but that both might be persuaded to accept. He thought, if you 
like, that Paris was worth a Massu. 

Nowhere does the independence of the President’ s policy appear 


tatorial aims—that should he ever invoke this authority parliarnent— 


separating army from civilians in 1 
promoting or removing the key soldiers from political positions, 


in ois handling of the ines. lenin ae 
is statecraft. S ince June he has been skilfully 
> Committees of Public Safet 


inserting a loyal civilian administrative organization under M. 


_Delouvrier to carry through his Constantine plan of economic 


development. He has patiently dismantled the insurrectionary 
situation in Algeria. By acts of clemency and a greater liberty of 
speech and press, He has lowered the temperature of Algerian 
nationalism. Even while pursuing the war with more vigour, he 
has tried to pave the way for reconciliation. This has meant 
avoiding emotive words like ‘ integration’ or “independence ’, a 
certain amount of double-talk, many carefully imprecise state- 
ments of intention. He has had to tolerate some disregard of 
his orders, and maybe there are some orders he has not yet dared’ 
to give. But there are signs, already, that this policy of patience 


is paying off. 


We can expect the President, I think, to pursue a similar 
strategy in domestic affairs. He has clearly learned much politi- 
cal wisdom and subtlety during his years of seclusion, when 
he was writing his memoirs and brooding over past events. In 
foreign relations, too, he has brought about the strange situation 
where France, in the ‘Common Market and in diplomacy, marches © 
more closely with Western Germany than with Britain: though 
she will burn no boats. So there is the prospect that this strange 
Republic may save national unity in spite of the nationalists: it 
may create a parliamentary republic in spite of the parliamentary 
parties: it may reform French life in spite of popular resistance. 
Any alternative that is conceivable in the near future might be 
less ambiguous but it would be more violent: that is the strength 
of the Fifth Republic, and a substantial reason for expecting it to 
succeed.—Third Programme 


The American Secretary of State 


HE world has become used to the ~ 
United States rotating like some 
vast planet every four years. In 
November of each leap year a 
Sp reaidictt is elected; for four years he holds 
sway uninterrupted until in November of 
the next leap year his mandate expires or 
is renewed. The resignation of the late 
Mr. Dulles, however, half way through 
one of these quadrennial periods was a 
reminder not only that the rhythm is not 
necessarily so fixed but also that the planet — 
is not alone. Rather, the President now 
appears (like Saturn) as only the centre 
of a series of concentric rings of which 
by far the nearest and most important is 
the Secretary of State. The world, perhaps 
as never before, is now conscious of the 
potency and dimensions -of the office, and 
views a change in its incumbent as only 
one degree less significant than a change 
‘in~ the tenancy of the White House 
itself. How has this come about? Are we 
right to see the Secretary of State in these impressive terms? 
The historian will not find the present situation entirely novel. 
He will remind us that before there was a President there was 
a Secretary of State—or, to be precise, a Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, In the infancy ‘of the Republic, during the years of 
Confederation, when Congress served as both executive and 
legislature, it found it impossible to get along without a Depart- 
_ ment of Foreign Affairs, and to the post of Secretary it appointed 
_ in succession two of the ablest figures of the period, Robert 
; ipspom and peeke Jay. They laid a foundation so solid and 


John Jay (1745-1829). 
three on the following pages are in the State 
Department’s collection 
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sensible that when the new Constitution 
came into operation in 1789 the existing 
system was continued, though with the’ 
difference that the Secretary no longer 
served under the immediate authority of 
Congress but under that of the newly . 
created supreme executive, the President of 
the United States. 

_ Unfortunately in the rush to get every- 
thing packed and the system of government 
under way, one or two things were left out. 
It was discovered that there was an assort- 
ment of duties which had to be performed 
but which none of the executive depart- 
ments was exactly adjusted to discharge. 
No arrangements had been made for pub- 
lishing the acts of Congress, no one had 
been designated to keep the Great Seal and 
the accounts and records of the United 
States; worst of all, now that the United 
States was a federation. no part of the 
federal government had been made respons- 
ible for conducting correspondence with the 
several States. There was nothing much in common between 
these tasks and none of them had much to do with the conduct 
of foreign relations, but they had to be handled somewhere, and 
it seemed to Congress as if the Department of Foreign Affairs 
was not too over-burdened to take them on, However, if it was 


This portrait and 


_ to have its functions thus irrelevantly augmented, it hardly made 


sense to go on calling it by the old name. So in September 1789 
the Department of State was born and its principal officer was 
designated henceforth the Secretary of State. 

Neither then nor since have these odds and ends taken up 
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much of the Secretary’s time 
or thought. But in the light- 
hearted way in which Congress 
dumped these forgotten items in 
the Secretary's lap one may see 
an indication of the contradic- 
tory attitude which Congress 
displays towards him at intervals 
throughout American history. 
On the one hand foreign affairs 
are judged so important that 
the Secretary of State is the 
senior member of the President’s 
cabinet and was indeed, between 
1886 and 1947, second in suc- 
cession to the Presidency. On 
the other hand there is the re- 
current hope that foreign affairs 
will give so little trouble that the 
Secretary of State will be free to 
go fishing and that the most im- 
portant United States embassies 
can be staffed with party spoils- 
men. 

The act of 1789 which set up 
the Department makes it clear 
that the Secretary is, in law, the 
direct subordinate of the President. He is to perform such duties 
as the President may assign him and is to conduct the business of 
the Department ‘in such manner as the President... shall from 
time to time order or instruct ’. In this respect the Secretary is no 
different from any other member of the President’s cabinet; they 
are all servants of the President, alter egos who do for him, in 
relation to the work of their separate departments, what, owing 
to human limitations of space and time, he cannot do for himself. 
He appoints and dismisses them, consults or ignores them, instructs 
or leaves them to their own devices, What their relationship with 
the President is to be is entirely for him to determine. It is not a 
team he leads, like the British Prime Minister; it is an administra- 
tion he directs. The people have put the President where he is; 
he alone has put them, The power they exercise is all delegated 
by him. But this has never meant that a President could safely 
surround himself by nonentities. Indeed the ideal has always been 
what George Washington proclaimed it to be when he chose his 
first cabinet, to appoint men ‘ already of marked eminence before 
the country; not only as the more likely to be serviceable, but 
because the public will more readily trust them’. 

Especially is this true of the Secretary of State. From the 
earliest days the country has always wanted to have someone 
at the head of the State Department that they could trust. If you 
look over the long roll of presidential cabinets you will find that 
the Secretaryship of State has generally been held by the 
weightiest and ablest member of the group, In the first formative 
years of the Republic in particular, when the fundamentals of 
American foreign policy were being laid down for a century, a 
series of brilliant statesmen followed each other in the Depart- 
ment of State—Jefferson, Randolph, Marshall, Madison, Monroe, 
John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, In this period the office, more 
often than not, was a stepping stone to the Presidency itself. In 
the first forty years half of the Secretaries of State go on to 
become Presidents. Then comes a change. After 1831 only one 
Secretary of State, James Buchanan, is elected to the Presidency, 
and only one, James G, Blaine, is even nominated subsequently as 
a candidate. Nowadays, it is probably true to say, no serious 
aspirant to the Presidency would regard the road to the White 
House as lying through the State Department. How should we 
account for this change ? 

In part it is due to a transformation in the character of the 
Presidency, The early Presidents were all, in varying degrees, 
patrician statesmen chosen from a limited circle for their proven 
fitness and experience; for an office so conceived the Department 
of State was an obvious proving ground. But as America’s west- 
ward expansion turned her gaze further and further from Europe 
and from ‘foreign relations’ in any shape or form, and as 
popular suffrage spread and national parties developed, a change 
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occurred. The President was now nominated by a 
national party and directly elected by the people; 
thus the emphasis fell, as with Andrew Jackson, 
not on proven competence in the arts of govern- 
ment but on broad popular appeal, and appeal of 
this kind could not easily be acquired by perform- 
ance in the State Department. 

At about the same time, though for different 
reasons, the Secretary of State’s job changed its 
character too. Or perhaps not its character so 
much as its scope. With the extrusion of Euro- 
pean imperialism from the Western hemisphere 
and the enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
great formative periods of foreign policy-making 
for the young republic were over. It was as if the 
ship of state had now been set on her course and 
could be left to plough ahead on calm seas with 
only an occasional touch from the steersman, For 
three-quarters of a century this was broadly true, 
so that although there were some able men at the 
State Department there was no great outlet there 
for their talents; indeed, if it happened that a 
superannuated dud like Senator John Sherman 
was appointed, few people thought that the 
Republic would come'to any great harm in con- 
sequence. (The low esteem into which the office 
had fallen in the eyes of politicians was well indi- 
cated by Sherman himself who grumbled, ‘ They deprived me of 
the high office of Senator by the temporary appointment of 
Secretary of State ’.) 

Then came, at the turn of the century, that first American 
awakening to the perils and possibilities of world responsibility 
which is associated with the name of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Thenceforward to our own day, with only momentary intervals, 
foreign affairs are a major concern of American government and 
an increasing preoccupation of American public opinion, This 
brings back to the State Department a sequence of eminent and 
able Secretaries—John Hay, Elihu Root, Robert Lansing, Henry 
Stimson, Cordell Hull. But it does not make the Department 
once again a stepping stone to the White House. In all the tributes 
that the resignation of Mr, Dulles evoked there was not one 
suggestion that if time and health had been permitted to him the 
highest office might have been within his grasp, Nor has Mr. 
Herter’s elevation made him a serious contestant for the Republi- 
can nomination in 1960. Why is this? 

We can see something of the answer, I think, if we look at the 
relations between President and Secretary of State in two admini- 
strations notable for their concern with problems of foreign policy. 
Both Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt began with Secre- 
taries of State 
whom they appoin- 
ted primarily be- 
cause they were 
considerable politi- 
cal figures in their 
own right. Bryan, 
three times Demo- 
cratic candidate for 
the Presidency, had 
been largely in- 
strumental in 
securing the nomi- 
nation for Wilson 
in 1912. Hull, 
much less of a 
national figure, was 
none the less 
highly influential 
in the Senate and 
throughout the 
Democratic South 
which provided 
half of Roosevelt’s 
popular following. 
But Wilson found 
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the divergencies between his policy and Bryan’s pacifism were too 
great to be bridged and in 1915 Bryan the politician was replaced 
by Lansing the Counsellor of the Department, the lawyer who 
was the technician of policy, the expert official. 

“F.D.R.’ under strain of war reacted similarly; his disagree- 
ments with Hull were never great enough to warrant dismissal, 
but whenever he was at odds with his Secretary of State he simply 
by-passed him and used Sumner Welles, the Under-Secretary. In 
1943 the jealousy to which this gave rise obliged Roosevelt to 
dismiss Welles, but the by-passing did not,cease; Harry Hopkins, 
the President’s personal assistant and White House lodger, was 
repeatedly employed on diplomatic errands. 

Historians have sometimes tried to explain these relationships 
in terms of the personality of the President involved—Wilson’s 
autocratic moralism, Roosevelt’s reliance on personal charm and 
devious indirection. But there is more to it than this. In propor- 
tion as foreign affairs have become a growing preoccupation of 
American public opinion, so the Secretary of State has come 
under the shadow of the Jacksonian concept of the Presidency. 
Too important now to be left to mere technicians, the conduct of 
American foreign relations requires at the State Department a 
man of stature who can deal with foreign ministers abroad and 
with Congress at home as an equal, if not a superior, But just 
because the decisions in foreign affairs involve issues of life and 
death for the nation these decisions cannot ultimately be taken 
by a mere appointee, however able and however dedicated. They 
can only be taken by 
the one man who re- 
presents the Ameri- 
can people because 
he has been elected 
by them, the Presi- 
dent. Truman under- 
stood this perfectly; 
although he had, 
first in Marshall and 
then in Dean Ache- 
son, Secretaries of 
State to whom he 
gave his complete 
confidence, from the 
outset the big de- 
cisions were all his. 

One is tempted 
sometimes to think 
that there may be 
more to it even than 
this. Respected 
though he may be, 
the Secretary of 
State can seldom 
hope to be a very 
popular man. Like 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, one of his main jobs is to 
tell the public what they do not wish to hear, This has been 
especially so during these last decades when the cherished dream 
of American omnipotence has come into such painful clash with 
the realities of world politics. In such a case, and when things go 
awry, it seems as if it is not necessarily the President who mainly 
suffers; he is, after all, the electorate themselves in another guise. 
Instead the Secretary of State becomes the whipping-boy, 

It is the Secretary of State who has to spend long hours before 
the committees of Congress, to defend a policy which may often 
be of his master’s making. It is he who has to answer a barrage 
of questions from Senators and Congressmen, When these assume, 
as they often do, a humiliating or embarrassing form, he can 
neither, like the President, take shelter behind the prestige of his 
office, nor, like a British parliamentarian, give as good as he gets 
in the sure knowledge that his back-benchers will cheer him. 
The Senate, in particular, believes that truculence should be a 
one-way street. A Secretary of State who would win their sup- 
port must combine the patience of Job with the heroism of 
St. Sebastian; he is not even permitted to imply that the arrows 
are wide of the mark and do not really hurt—that was what lost 
Mr, Acheson votes when he was tied to the Senatorial stake. 


Cordell Hull (1871-1955): a photograph by 
Karsch of Ottawa 
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The — President 
can, upon occa- 
sion, read Con- 
gress a_ lecture; 
the Secretary of 
State never. So 
it comes about 
that for the ‘ loss 
of China’ and 
the stalemate in 
Korea, Truman 
admittedly was 
criticized, but it 
was Marshall and 
Acheson who were 
scourged. And has 
not something of 
the same happened 
upon _. occasion 
where Eisenhower 
and Dulles were 
involved ? 

So the picture 
emerges of the 
Secretary of State 
as a figure 
strangely compounded and curiously placed. In the increasingly 
complex world of international politics he must be an expert 
diplomat; yet he must also have a political standing at home. 
For all that, he can never press his own judgment against the 
President’s; the people’s choice is the boss. If things go well he 
may get some credit, but even when he has brought the dragon 
to its knees it is probably a St. George from the White House 
who will administer the coup de grace and take the plaudits. 
If things go badly he will get most of the boos and may even 
be thrown to the lions. And when his time is done he can hope for 
no further preferment, except what comes from writing his 
memoirs or returning to his law practice. Happy the country 
which offering so little can yet attract to its employment so many 
illustrious public servants, from Robert Livingston to Christian 
Herter.—Third Programme 


Henry Lewis Stimson (1867-1950) 


Carillon 


Swung from upturning lips of bells, the peal 

Will crash and split against the stone whose span 
Encircles all the world of bells to pin 

The lower walls in place. The white birds wheel 

And glide about this upper layer, the stretched wing’s fan 
Remote as carvings round whose saints they spin. 


Exact dimensions in the shining stone 
Combine the mathematic pull and stress: 
The neatly worked equation they express 
Sums up the structure in an undertone. 


Below this poised solidity, a scene 

Of light on stone and fountains juggling spray 
Turns in the sun The fitted pavings hide 
The flow and issue in the soil: unclean 

Or ugly, all the waste that hints decay 

Is channelled to the central river’s tide. 


Geometry of stone upon the ground 
Is set against the theorem in the air: 
Blocks trap and pack the undersurface where 
The knotted roots in supple coils lie wound. 


Bunched in the earth each seed contains the germ 
Of splitting slabs up-ended by a leaf 
And washed smooth by the flooded river’s foam. 
The birds’ pale shadows circle and affirm, 
From broken stone abstract a last belief— 
The mathematics of the tumbled dome. 
DONALD THOMAS 


+. 


2 finest. The best justification of celebrations such as the Purcell- _ 
‘Handel Festival beginning next week is that they are occasions — 
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‘Blest. Pair’ 


ROFESSOR Gerald Abraham discussed in an article 

last week the homage that is being paid this month to 

Purcell and Handel by the B.B.C. and elsewhere. The 
fog of history is not always as obliging as it has* been 
in the matter of Purcell’s birth. He may or may not have been 
born in 1659, but at least the odds are in favour of that date and 
‘it is delightfully convenient to be able to celebrate at the same 
time the tercentenary of the birth of one who is arguably the | 
greatest native English composer and the bicentenary of the death 
of the man who is incontestably our greatest adopted one. For 
Handel was not simply a German who lived and worked in Eng- 
land for two-thirds of his life; he was a naturalized Englishman 
for thirty-two years and, although he never learned to write or 
speak English quite as a native does, there are many indications 
that he thought as an Englishman and thought of himself as an 
Englishman. As an artist, of course, he was a cosmopolitan— 
but so was Purcell with his adoption now of French, now of 
Italian manners—though even in Handel’s music we can from 
time to time identify without undue chauvinism what sounds like a 
specifically English note. It is easy as well as opportune to bracket 
and celebrate them together, this ‘ blest pair’: not exactly sirens 
but “ sphear-born harmonious ’ as few have been. 

Many critics have sought to demonstrate a direct relationship 
between Purcell’s music and Handel’s. And although there is some 
danger of mistaking for Purcellian influence on Handel what is 
really the influence of Lully on both, there can be little doubt that 


_ Handel was familiar with a certain amount of his predecessor’s 


work and assimilated it as he assimilated other styles and idioms, 
like the great eclectic he was. As for the reverse, Sir William 
McKie declared a few months ago that “Handel’s influence on 
Purcell was quite simply to destroy his reputation’. That seems a 
rather unkind way of saying that the popularity of Purcell’s music 
was supplanted in England a generation later by the popularity of 
Handel’s. Handel has also been blamed for smothering English 
opera in its infancy by giving his public the Italian. opera that it 
wanted; it would be more to the point to blame the English 


musicians of his day for not being better composers than he was.- — 


For if fate had granted Purcell Handel’s seventy-four years and 


allowed Handel only Purcell’s thirty-seven, how differently their 


reputations would stand today. No one can guess what Purcell 
would have done if he had lived till 1733, though we may be ~ 
pretty sure that serious English opera would not have died with — 
Dido and Aeneas. But a Handel whose career ended in the early - 
seventeen-twenties would cut a much less significant soe at in the 
pages of history. 

We are not likely nowadays to ‘fall into the grievous error ve 
judging Purcell as a sort of precursor of Handel, and we do him 
no great service by talking about his influence on the later man. 
For all their superficial affinities, Purcell and Handel were very 
different geniuses, different by much more than the period of time- 


_ that separates their mature work. They are perhaps most alike in 


_ their fate, which has been to be popularly remembered by only a_ 


_ tiny proportion of their music, and that not unquestionably the 


for getting that sort of thing put rig 


to the coafeenes of Foreign Mines at 


: said: aie 


oa - tion, Be icc people will have to | 


great deal to say against the establishment 
countries close te Russia and the communist-ruled 
States. Moscow in an Apes laneape be fo: 


Gace. as a haittaiess Take "Bowteh! is eae ead 

_ Bundeswehr with nuclear and rocket weapons. For. preci 5 he 
has made plans for setting up nine nuclear rocket Bes 
which would have twenty-six installations for launching rockets. — 
And, incidentally, they can be aimed not only eastwards but 
also westwards, which is something that Western statesmen 
prefer not to talk about but which those who know well what — 
— German revanchism and militarism is cannot eee: Eo 
about. 


An East Gernen: transmission ‘was sate to counter reports 
about the heavy armaments built up in the East German State. 
It noted the arrival in Geneva of General Hoffmann, Chief of c* 


+ 


Staff of the East German People’s Army, and went om: 


Hoffmann is expect To give reporters authentic information 
about the military situation in the two German States. The > 
_ West German delegation fears that this will disprove the ao : 
tasies about the personnel of the People’s Army. — z 


_A Moscow commentator, broadcasting in English for ae 


east Asia, described the setting up of an American-built ee 


base in Iran, The broadcaster continued: * 


The United States programme envisages the building of a. 
chain of military bases in Iran. The programme is estimated at 
76,000,000 dollars. The bases will hold rocket weapons.- The 
converting of Iran into a United States rocket ordnance depot 
is an integral part of the Pentagon plan directed at preparing 

a new war. Such military preparations are a great danger to the 

cause of peace. They can only be condemned by the world public. — 

Another Moscow transmission in English, directed to the 
United Kingdom, attacked Mr. Duncan Sandys for ‘ putting pres- _ 
sure’ on Greece to allow foreign rocket bases to be ieoekie on s 
her soil. This is what the Russian commentator said : i 

The situation in the Balkans has always influenced the situa- 
tion in Europe in general. The lessons of history point to the 
‘need of ensuring a calm situation in the Balkans. British political 
leaders should realise this if they are really interested in lessening 
international tension. Unfortunately, Mr. Sandys’s” ‘Statement — 
shows the exact opposite. His statement will hardly add to the 
international prestige of the country which he represents. Wee 

‘ Looking at Britain herself a Moscow commentator broadcast 
colourfully in English on ‘ Racialism in London’. He described 
the celebration of Commonwealth Day and went on: . 

- All this was going on in the streets of London still wet with | 
the blood of a man killed only because he was dark-skinned. 
Fascist bands, headed by Oswald Mosley, hhaye_ started a broad ; 
racialist campaign. That is what is happening in the capital of v3 

a state that is ‘hypocritically advertising herself as a bulwark of ae 

_ democracy and freedom of the indivi . The organizations of 
the racialist Mosley have a lot of money and enjoy the acuetoeey 
financial support of the British imperialists. ii, crake 

Moscow in English for Africa used | economic arguments to 
discredit British policy in Nigeria, and asserted that Britain 
cared only to make money by exploiting Nigerians and that 90 
joe cent. of the population was illiterate, infant — lity 
was high, 8 per cent. of the population suffered from malaria, 2. 
and trachoma and cablieuloats bi the scounETy Th road 


4 ‘a } ea ; t bedi a 3 
“now clear enough re of friends ‘the a € 
~ Miaesinte After Nigeria aperre her it in y 
il be left tied nape oa 
_ The entire economy of ‘country is in. ¢ 
"major British mame o's order to” get 


_ Laboratory, and the Museums of Economic Botany. — 


experiments to find out, for example, how the effects of 


_ of these gardens and buildings at Kew as they are today 
__ was broadcast on Tuesday evening in the Home. Service, 
while attention was drawn to the anniversary in many 


KEW’S BICENTENARY | 2 Oe 
Last TuEspay the Queen, Eercapanietl ‘by. the Duke~ 
of Edinburgh, visited the redecorated Orangery and 
_ Palm House at Kew. This event coincided with the bi- 
centenary of the Royal Botanic Gardens. An account 


-B.B.C. programmes. For instance, European listeners 
had earlier heard Kew’s Director, Dr. GEORGE TAYLOR, 
speaking in the weekly magazine programme “London 
‘West Central’ of the scientific work done at Kew. 
“There is much more going on’, he said, ‘ than looking 
after the plants and greenhouses. There are three scien- 
tific departments at Kew: the Herbarium, the Jodrell 


“The Herbarium contains dried and pickled speci- 
mens of plants from all over the world, These plants, 
if they are properly preserved, keep their botanical 
characters for centuries, and they form the basis. for 
identification and research. Every year between 50,000 
and 80,000 specimens are added to these collections. 
nn the Jodrell Laboratory the staff are mainly con- 
cerned with the structure of plants; but they also devise 


atmospheric pollution can be lessened so that living 
plants do not suffer. The department of Economic 


_ Botany deals with enquiries about plants of economic value, such 


as bananas, cocoa, and rubber. It also acts as a half-way house, 
Or quarantine station, in the distribution of living plants from 


one part of the world to another. For instance, since the war 


some two dozen improved types of cocoa from tropical America 
have been propagated at Kew, and sent to countries in the Old 


: World. Plants nurtured at Kew and taken to Malaya by a Kew 


botanist started the immense rubber industry in that country’. 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


. The funeral service for Mr. John Foster Dulles, the former 


_ spondent in the United 


_ like some of them, it is 


' 


- central part of the city, 
was acquired five years 


iy 


_ then took twenty years” 


a toy consists aly of 


Secretary of State, took place on May 27 in Washington, at the 


National § Cathedral. 
- CHRISTOPHER SER- 
PELL, B.B.C.  corre- 


States, gave a _descrip- 
tion of the building in 
‘Today ’. 4 
-*Washington’s Na- 
tional Cathedral’, he 
said, ‘ dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul, is 
not only a scrupulous 
copy of European 
Gothic cathedrals but, 


taking a long time to- 
build. It received its 
charter from Congress 
in 1893. Its site, on a 
hill called Mount 
Alban overlooking the 


later. Its foundation 
stone was laid in 1907. 
But its foundations 


to complete, and even 


The National Cathedral, Washington 


In one of the glass-houses at Kew: cleaning the leaves of the giant water-lily 


Victoria amazonica 


a choir, transepts, and the first four bays of the nave. The rest 
of the nave, the west front, and the square central tower, are still 
only to be found in the architect’s drawings. 

“This is a contrast to the speed with which skyscraper office 
buildings nowadays rocket upwards in the United States. The 


delay is due mainly to the separation of Church and State. In — 


the United States, Congress could grant the edifice a charter but 


it cannot vote it funds. And since there is an almost morbid fear . 


of offending religious minorities, no great philanthropist or charit- 
able foundation has taken a conspicuous part in financing the 
building. It must be left to the Episcopalian Church, which is the 
American version of the Anglican Church, to carry the burden 
with voluntary contri- 
butions; and that al- 
though, - under _ its 
‘charter, it is open to 
all denominations. On 
May 27 it was turned 
over to the Presbyterian 
clergy of Mr. Dulles’s 
own church. 

‘However, the slow 
rate of building has 
given this cathedral the 
sort of organic develop- 
ment which you can 
feel in other great 
churches. It is a grow- 
ing thing, with a spirit 
of human effort about 
it, which does give it 
atmosphere. It has 
many connexions with 
Great Britain. Visitors 
are shown a_ pulpit 
carved out of stone 
from Canterbury, and 
the Bishop’s chair of 
stone from the ruins of 
Glastonbury. In one of 
the transepts there is an 
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elaborately carved oak screen, designed and executed by an 
Exeter craftsman; in the war- -memorial chapel the altar cross and 
candlesticks were given by King George VI, and the needle-point 
hassocks were made by eighty British women of the Women’s 
Home Industries. 

‘The stone ornaments in the vaulting and on the exterior are 
being carved from day to day by a group of skilled Italian masons 
who work with all the devotion of medieval craftsmen and run 


A Trans-Europe Express train— 


some of the same risks. One of them was killed recently by a fall 
from the roof. 

“Incomplete as it is, the cathedral is a landmark, an imposing 
structure standing on the highest point of a big landscaped park 
which also contains the buildings of three schools, one for girls, 
one for boys, and one a kindergarten, as well as a training college 
for clergy ’. 


THE COUNTRY FISHERMEN 

“What were they like, the men who worked so hard in the 
herring fleet—before and during the first half of this century? ’, 
asked Skipper RONALD BALLs in ‘ Through East Anglian Eyes’. 
“Leaving home each year for the long summer voyages to Scot- 
land, or the westward; and coming home in the autumn, when 
the Scots boats come—and the barrels and the fisher girls—to do 
the home fishing? And where have they gone? 

“The answer is they were countrymen from scores of villages 
behind the ports of Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft. They were tough 
as whipcord, frugal as a hedge 
sparrow. They are lost mainly 
because the herring fleet has 
gone down and farm wages 
have gone up. 

“Ted Debbage, who sailed 
with me for nine years before 
the war, was a typical Norfolk 
drifterman. Tall and thin, you 
might almost say scraggy; but 
that scragginess covered a capa- 
city for sustained manual labour 
that I have never seen equalled. 
To a drifter skipper this was the 
great asset of his type: they 
thrived on hard work. Ted’s 
needs were few. His pipe, a pint, 
and a newspaper when he could 
get one. The rest was work and 
sleep. His humour was dry, too, 
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and truly East Anglian. We were arguing about collective security 
at the time one of our destroyers was sent to evacuate poor 
Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, “’E brought two ton o’ money ” Ted 
said, “’E°Il be-all right for a while anyway ”. I have thought since 
that so he would have been—at Ted’s rate of spending. 

‘Throughout the thirties we had a grand crew, nearly all 
countrymen. We were always experimenting, in between the work 
of the drift nets, but they never complained. One thing about all 
the country fishermen, they were always inter- 
ested in the work. Nothing was too much, if it 
meant getting herring. They were on the share, 
and the more that they caught the better the 
chance of a paying off over and above their £1 a 
week shore wages. In the heyday of the drifter, 
before the first war, probably 6,000 or 7,000 men 
walked the lanes of Norfolk and Suffolk to start 
the spring and autumn herring voyages. Some of 
them sailed with the same skipper for half a 
life-time. And this trek “from the land to the 
sea” first started long, long ago, when the boats 
began to grow’. 


TEE TRAINS 

*T travelled one Sunday lately by Tee train from 
Amsterdam to Brussels’, said RICHARD BAILEY 
in ‘Today’. ‘Tee. stands for Trans-Europe 
Express. The idea came from Holland, where 
the Managing Director of the Dutch Railways 
saw that people would stop making longish 
journeys by train unless they were given some 
advantages over the airlines or the motorways. 
Tee trains are the answer. They are much faster 
than the ordinary trains and have every sort of 
service laid on. Although some people may com- 
plain about one part of the service: the coaches 
are air-conditioned, so you cannot open the windows. 

‘Even before the train comes in you feel you are in for some- 
thing special. Notices are put up on the platform showing you 
where the door of your particular coach will be. So you do not 
have to run from one end of the train to the other looking for 
your reserved seat. My seat, when I found it, was extremely com- 
fortable, and after what seemed only a very few minutes a voice 
on the train loud-speaker told me that we were approaching The 
Hague where we should stop for three minutes. It said this in 
Dutch, French, and English. 

‘ Soon afterwards a polite young man with a large satchel came 
round and asked if we would like’to change any money. This 
seemed a good chance to get some Belgian francs for my guilders. 
At this point the man in the seat opposite took out a little book, 
worked out a sum, and said that the rate offered was within five 
cents of what his bank in New York said it ought to be. That 
seemed fair enough, so I changed all the Dutch money I had. Not 
long after that the Dutch and 
Belgian. Customs men came 
through the train looking as 
though they intended making 
record time. Lunch on the train 
was good but not outstanding. 
It cost about £1. 

“Tee trains carry only first- 
class passengers and there is a 
special supplement of about 20 
per cent. to pay on top of the 
ordinary fare. You pay extra if 
you make a call by the wireless 
telephone or dictate letters to 
one of the secretaries in the — 
special office compartment. 

‘Do people on the Continent 
think Tee trains are worth the 
extra money? Try booking your 
seat on one less than three days 
ahead, and you will soon see the 
answer to that”. 
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ESPECT for basic individual values implies some limita- 
tion on legislative power. This, to a lawyer trained in 
the English legal tradition, seems inconsistent with the 
principle of our constitutional law that parliamentary 


_ Sovereignty is absolute. We are only prepared to admit that parlia- — 
* extra-legal” 


ment is subject to 
_Testrictions. 


‘practical’, ‘political’, or 


English Lawyers and Constitutional Limitations 

This apparent gap between the approach of English lawyers 
and that of lawyers in most other countries is narrowing. In the 
first place, the United Kingdom is now a party to the European 


_ Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental 


Freedoms of 1950. It is true that, according to the Privy Council, 

‘international law has no validity, save in so far as its principles 
are accepted and adopted by our own domestic law 1; a lawyer, 
therefore, practising within this country would appear to have no 
‘reason to be concerned, as a lawyer, with any inconsistency 
between our own laws and our obligations under international law. 
But I believe that it will be increasingly difficult to maintain this 
attitude; in Germany, for example, the Federal Administrative 


Court’ has held that a power given under German law to the. 
police to expel an alien was void, in so far as it disrupted family 


life, which is. protected by Article 8 of the European Convention’. 

Secondly, we have in recent years been concerned with the 
setting up in formerly dependent territories of constitutions which, 
to a greater or lesser extent, have set limits on legislative power. 
We are nevertheless still too ready to assume that respect for the 
fundamental individual liberties can only grow in one way, 


_ namely, as it has developed in this country, without the supporting 


framework of constitutional guarantees and their interpretation and 
development by the courts. There is a striking contrast between 
the Indian Constitution, which broke with English legal traditions 
and introduced legal guarantees of individual freedoms subject 
to judicial review, and the Constitution of Ceylon, which has 
closely followed the pattern of the United Kingdom, and, apart 
from one provision regarding religious discrimination, 1 unposes no 
limits on legislative power. Although these constitutions reflected 
the wishes of the local political leaders of the time, I doubt 
whether, in the light of subsequent events, the influence of the 


British legal tradition in Ceylon was in this respect a happy one. 


That the Rule of Law implies, even from the legal point of 
view, some restriction on legislative power is defensible for a third 
and rather wider reason. If a lawyer regards as law only those 
rules that are sanctioned by the physical power of the state, then 
it is true that he need have no concern as a lawyer with those 


limitations on parliament which depend for their observance on ~ 


the force of public opinion, But another and, I believe, truer 
definition of law would describe it as the sum total of rules which 
the great majority of members of a society accept as binding upon 
them in virtue of their membership of that society. In this light 
it does not seem so shocking to the lawyer to admit within the 


_ legal vision those unwritten prohibitions which in practice restrain 


_a so-called sovereign parliament, such as our own. This view cor- 


responds with our experience; for it is the lawyers of different 


political parties who would be the first to object if parliament, 
say, abolished freedom of speech or suspended Habeas Corpus. 
In Southern Rhodesia it was largely due to protests of the local 
Bar that the first Preventive Detention Bill was withdrawn. 

_ To agree that the Rule of Law implies acceptance of individual 
values leaves open the question of their extent. Even the most 
limited conception of the Rule of Law depends in the long run on 
freedom of speech and a democratic system of government, with 
all that it implies by way of freedom of association and assembly. 
For example, no system of criminal procedure can in practice 
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eliminate the exercise of some discretion by the police and public 
prosecutors; the ultimate assurance that such discretions will be 
reasonably exercised comes from the existence of a free public 
opinion and the political channels through which it is expressed. 

When at New Delhi last January, however, we discussed free- 
dom of speech, assembly, and asscciation, some felt that we were 
being too exclusively political; that freedom of speech, for ex- 
ample, is illusory for those who have not the means to make use 
of it. We agreed, therefore, on the following resolution: 

The function of the Legislature in a free society under the 
Rule of Law is to create and maintain the conditions which will 
uphold the dignity of man as an individual. This dignity requires 
not only the recognition of his civil and political rights but also 
the establishment of the social, economic, educational, and 
cultural conditions which are essential to the full development of 
his personality. 

It is indeed important, especially in economically and educa- 
tionally under-developed areas, that lawyers should be sympathetic 


to material and cultural advancement. It is even more important 


that political and what may be called social freedoms should be 
treated as complementary rather than alternative policies. There is 
a danger that the Rule of Law may under this interpretation 
become identified with particular policies and parties, whereas, as 
I suggested in my first talk, it is of the essence of the legal function 
in society that it stands to a certain extent above the transitory 
policies of the party or group in power. And although the legal 
process can with relative ease restrain interference with such rights 
as freedom of speech, it is ill-adapted to enforce rights involving, 
for example, a minimum standard of employment, which require 
positive action by the state. It is true that it may in effect achieve 
this result by insisting that whatever benefits the state may bestow, 
they shall be equally distributed; thus indirectly in the United 
States the Supreme Court has enforced a positive right to educa- 
tion by insisting that there shall be equality of educational oppor- 
tunity between white and coloured peoples. But the courts cannot 
usurp the function of the Legislature and impose on society their 


~ own particular conception of the pattern of society. 


Guiding Principles 

. In some countries, such as the Republic of Ireland and India, it 
has been sought to combine a sympathetic attitude to social and 
economic rights with a practical appreciation of the difficulties 
of their legal enforcement by including in the Constitution certain 


guiding principles of state policy, These do not give rise to rights 


which can be enforced in the courts but they serve to remind the 
legislature of the basic assumptions on which the state is founded; 
nor are they without influence on the courts, which will necessarily 
have these principles in mind in interpreting legislation. For 
example, what are called the ‘ Directive Principles of Social 
Policy’ in the Constitution of Ireland, include among other state 
aims the provision of an ‘ adequate means of livelihood ° for all 
citizens and the ‘ distribution of material resources’ in a way 
best calculated to ‘ subserve the common good’, phrases copied in 
the ‘ Directive Principles of State Policy’ of India’s Constitution. 
~ Recognition of the rights of the individual within the concept 
of the Rule of Law raises another difficulty. In states such as the 
Soviet Union or Spain freedom of speech, assembly, and associa- 
tion are drastically restricted. We seem, therefore, to face two 
equally unattractive alternatives: either to exclude the legal 
profession in such countries from a world community of lawyers 
based on respect for the Rule of Law, or to risk making the Rule 
of Law a slogan, with a vague legal flavour, for the overthrow of 
all dictatorial governments. But in totalitarian countries there has 
in recent years been some increased recognition of the importance 
of legal methods and procedures; these imply respect for indivi- 


erty Chi Cheung y. The King (1939) A.C.160 at page 167. ? See British Year Book of International Law, vol. xxxiii (1957) page 317. * Article 8 (1): ‘ Everyone has the 
right to tespect for his private and family life, his home, and his correspondence ’. 


dual values, even where their signe ce as 
In Poland, by a law of November 15, 1956, the state became 


liable to individuals for damages caused by government employees 


in the exercise of their official duties. And in the Soviet Union, g 


where the state is, with some exceptions, immune from lawsuits 


oe by individuals, there has since Stalin’s death been at least dis- 


cussion in legal journals of the desirability of giving more com- 
_ prehensive judicial remedies to the individual for wrongs 


committed by the state. My conclusion is, therefore, that, 
although co- operation between lawyers of free and totalitarian 


societies must be incomplete, there is a common field of interest — 
in legal methods and_ procedures, from which a broader con- | 
_ rests with the. ordinary. courts, India has indeed dis 
some of the technicalities ‘surrounding the ‘ prerogatit 


ception of the Rule of Law may eventually emerge. 


‘ 


Discussions at New Delhi 


At New Delhi we discussed four objectives of legal institutions 


and procedures: an independent judiciary, a free legal profession, 
a fair criminal procedure and effective remedies of the individual 
against the state. We were less concerned with general principles 
than with the practical problems of their application, The position 
of the judiciary is a good example. The English judges are in 
effect irremovable, except on an Address presented by both 
Houses of Parliament, as provided by the Act of Settlement of 
1701. This aspect of ‘judicial independence has since that date 
hardly ever arisen in practice; much more real are the difficulties 


of ensuring that independent-minded judges are appointed. Our | 


system, which distributes responsibility for appointments between 
two members of the government of the day, the Prime Minister 
and the Lord Chancellor, is clearly capable of abuse by the 
executive. The days of political appointments are not so far behind 
us, and if the system is not abused today, we owe it to a fairly 
recently established tradition and to a vigilant public opinion. 

_ In other countries there have been examples of the removal of 
judges on political grounds, as in Hungary after the rising of 
1956; but here, too, the problem of appointments is fundamental. 
The difficulty of establishing a tradition of non-political appoint- 
ments by a political Minister of Justice has frequently led to the 
transfer of the appointing power to a composite body, representing 
various interests in the state. Thus in France the Constitution of 
1946 set up a Superior Council of the Judiciary, with members 
drawn from the executive, legislature, the judiciary itself and the 
practising legal profession; the Council is retained under the new 


Constitution but its function is only advisory and its composition, — 


apart from the President of the Republic and the Minister of 
Justice, is not fixed by the Constitution itself, In the German 
_ Federal Republic there has been a similar attempt to avoid sole 
appointment by the executive; judges of the Supreme Court are 
nominated by a committee representing the Executive of the 
Federation and states as well as the Federal Legislature; the judges 


of the Federal Constitutional Court are elected, half by the 
Bundestag, the Federal Lower House, and half. by the Bundesrat, 


representing the governments of the constituent states, 

The cautious conclusion we reached at New Delhi was that 
there are dangers in an exclusive power of appointment resting 
with the executive, legislature or judiciary; that the election of 
judges by popular vote (as in most American states and in 
Switzerland) has special difficulties and only works well where 
firm tradition has circumscribed by prior agreement the list of 
candidates and limited controversy; and that where on the whole 
there is general satisfaction with the calibre and independence of 
judges it will be found that either in Jaw or practice there is some 
degree of co-operation (or at least consultation) between the 
judiciary and the authority actually making the appointment. 
This last conclusion is justified on the whole by Indian experience; 
whether it will prove true of Ghana remains to be seen in the 
light of a recently declared intention to give the executive a more 
direct part in judicial appointments*. 

__ The concern of the Rule of Law with institutions and proce- 
dures may also be shown as regards the individual’s remedies 


against the state. At New Delhi we agreed, first, that the legality 


of acts and omissions of state officials should be ‘subject to review 
by a body independent of the executive. In France this work 
comes ultimately under the Conseil d’Etat, a body long enjoying 
a unique authority and independence. Since the new French 


*Sec S. A. de Smith, ‘ Judicial Independence in the Commonwealth *, Tue LISTENER, pas 15, 1959, page 93. t See Hamson, * Gov. 
Lew’, Tue LISTENER, October 18, 1958, i 612 


hs 


of the Rule of Law which I have put forward forms part of 


enrichment which it brings to. the freedom a 


covers an Nee eee ac ee 3a ee 
countries, such as India, which have to a large 
her legal traditions, control over the executive so fa 


(by which the courts exercise this control) \ wherever a fundamental _ 
right guaranteed by the Constitution is in issue. 82 
Secondly, we accepted the principle that anyone siti: suffers 


ed 


loss as a result of the illegal acts of the Executive should be able 
~ to recover damages either against the state or against the indivi- 


dual wrongdoer or, better still, ‘should have the choice of suing © 
either of them. Broadly speaking, this choice is now available to 
the individual i in England; but, rather paradoxically, in republics — a 
such as the United States and India, the influence of the old 
doctrine that ‘the King can do no wrong” still imposes some — of 
limitations on actions against the state. In most Continental 
countries primary importance is attached to the remedy against 
the state and the individual official is only exceptionally liable; _ 
doubtless the state is more likely to have the means to satisfy the 
judgment, but my own feeling is that Dicey was right i in Reread: 

an almost symbolic value to the right of the citizen to sue an 
individual policeman or government official. On the other hand, = 
in countries such as France or Denmark the litigant who sues the 

state may not be as hampered as he is in England by the Crown — 
claiming to withhold documents on the ground of privilege*. — 

Our third conclusion added the warning that the desire to 
check abuse of power by the executive should not unduly hamper 
effective government, capable not only of maintaining law and 
order but of undertaking large-scale economic and social activities. 
This danger sometimes arises where excess or abuse of power is 
confused with the nreamgaaole exercise of legitimate power. 


A Recent Danish Institution nar! roe 

Here we have much to learn from a recent Dads jascieution: 
The Parliamentary Commissioner for Civil and Military — 
Administration, who personally took part in our discussions at 
New Delhi, supplements, but in no sense replaces, both the courts is % 
and political representations through Members of Parliament as 
a method of redress for the grievances of the individual against — 
the administration. He can act on his own initiative or on the 


complaint of any citizen, and he may not only refer a matter to 


the courts but also take up questions with government depart- 
ments, where power has been unreasonably exercised rather than” 
exceeded or abused. His method is discussion and persuasion, 
supported by the publicity which he can give to.the matter 
through parliament and public opinion, The small populations 


ae 


and close-knit democratic traditions of the Scandinavian coun- 


tries may account to some extent for the success of this remark- + 
able institution, and it may not be ‘exportable’ in its present - #3. 
form; nor can it in itself be regarded as an essential ‘part. of the 
Rule of Law. What is true is that modern complex societies will 
have to give more attention to the kind of administrative nebteey as 
with which the Danish Parliamentary Commissioner deals, it the in 
principles of the Rule of Law are to be preserved. ; LS A Se 

_ In concluding, I should correct any possible inference tha ~ 
Rule of Law is of conc em only to the legal profession, The 


larger conception of the role of human institution 
raises the question whether we are content to judge 
tions by an apparently self-contained standard of 
efficiency or whether we value all social machine 


individual.—T hird Programme 
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Wingate: a Controversial Figure 


By SIR BRIAN HORROCKS 


RDE WINGATE was one of the most remarkable the great battles fought here in ancient times, and could even 
and certainly one of the most controversial figures who imagine himself a modern Gideon. Here was _a whole nation 


emerged during the last war, There was something curi- challenging the world, 


establishing its tiny communal settlements 


ously biblical about the man, and that was undoubtedly in the midst of an arid land. To Wingate the Jews were still the 
due to his upbringing. Both his parents were Plymouth Brethren and Chosen Dues the Children of Israel. He admired the courageous 


deeply religious people. The whole family 
of seven—four girls and three boys—was 
brought up in a narrow religious atmo- 
sphere. They were deliberately isolated by 
their parents from all other children and 
made to do their lessons at home. Their 
early reading, even as babies, was the 
Bible. So when the time came for Orde 
Wingate to go to school at the age of 
twelve he was different from the other 
boys. He is remembered chiefly as a 
strange, lonely, rather scruffy little boy 
who instead of playing games preferred to 
creep off by himself to the chapel and 
pray. 

This strange, lonely little boy grew up 
into a strange, solitary young man. He 
followed in his father’s footsteps, and he 
went into the army. Then, after a period 
of normal peace-time soldiering, some- 
thing happened which was to have a 
profound influence ‘on his whole life: he 
was posted to Palestine in 1936 to act as 
an intelligence officer. . 

At that time, the British Government — gi é 
was responsible for Palestine, and it had Charles Orde Wingate: a photograph taken in 
said that it could become a national home Penman an 


way in which they ploughed and cultivated, 
turning the desert into productive land; 
but always with their guns at their side. 
This was the Promised Land, and here 
were a people determined never to give one 
inch of their hard-won territory. 

Most British officers were pro-Arab, and 
Wingate should have been more pro-Arab 
than anyone because he had served in the 
Sudan, he spoke Arabic, and he loved 
the desert. Yet he had not been more 
than one month in Palestine before he was 
violently pro-Jewish. He knew very well 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
but that did not deter him for one 
moment. He went round encouraging and 
stirring up the Jews to go out and attack 
the Arabs. In fact, he led them himself on 
a great many patrols and killed a number 
of Arabs. This was typical of Wingate all 
his life. He was always prepared to flout 
authority for some cause he loved, though 


_he made many enemies in the process. But 


such was the persuasiveness of the man— 
and if Wingate really wanted to persuade 
somebody to do anything he nearly always 
succeeded—that he induced the authorities 


for the Jews. But the Arabs already in the country deeply resented in Palestine to do something one would have thought impossible: 
this influx of more and more Jewish settlers, immigrants who were to form what he called ‘special night squads’. These were 
gradually pusking them out; so they formed themselves into gangs to consist partly of Jewish immigrants, settlers, and partly of 
and started raiding the Jewish settlements and killing Jews. The British troops, and he was going to train them and then lead 
British were trying to remain impartial and to prevent a head-on them out to do battle against the Arabs. 


clash between the two, 
and they insisted that the 
Jews were not allowed to 
attack the Arabs. They 
were allowed only to 
defend their settlements; 
all the offensive opera- 
tions were to be carried 
“out by British troops. 
That was the situation 
when Wingate arrived. 
Wingate’s aims and 
ideas were quite different 
from most young men of 
his age. ‘ Happiness is a 
mean ideal’, he - said 
once. “I cannot be a 
nobody, I cannot be a 
nothing ’. He was a man 
looking for a cause—and 
he found one in Pales- 
tine. It was not surpris- 
ing that from the begin- 
ning this imaginative, 
deeply religious young 
man should have been 
fascinated by the land of 
the Old Testament. All 


Haile Sel > : 
leila ial tad vend of Colonel Wingate (left) with the Hapaue aile Se lassie Bee? Se night. operations. We 


a : 
~— - 


Colonel Bredin, who 
knew Wingate well, de- 
scribes those early days: 

I lived in the same 
small room as Orde 
Wingate for about four 
months. As a_ leader 
and a soldier, I have 
the highest admiration 
for him, I think we all 
had. But, at the same 
time, he was an un- 
usual person and two 
things are particularly 
left in my mind: one 
is his ruthlessness, and 
the other his personal 
habits. 

In every army you 
have to have strict dis- 
cipline. But I have 
mever seen anybody 
carry discipline to the 
extent of strictness that 
he did. He would not 
hesitate to strike a sol- 
dier who did not carry 
out his orders exactly. 
I have seen him do it 
more than once myself, 
when we were out on 


felt that he regarded so! diiets as a 

‘those rare occasions when he relaxed, se 

_ all his clothes, for he seemed to feel that he was not free and 
relaxed until he had done so, and. he would lie on his bed and 


and hum tunelessly to himself. That is just an example of his 
personal habits. Nothing bad about it, or wrong about it, but 


just different. But for all that, the thing that has lived in my 


mind more than anything else was his courage. I think he was 
‘the bravest man that I have ever met. 


Involved in Politics —_. ~ 
I once heard a Jew say that the word ‘fear’ did not appear in 
the Wingate dictionary, and I am sure he was right. Wingate led 
the night squads with great success, but as usual he went too far. 
- Instead of sticking to the military side he became more and more 
involved in politics, more and more violently pro-Jew, until he 
became such a political liability that the authorities banished him 
from Palestine and sent him home to England with orders never 
to come back again. This was a tragedy for Wingate, because 


by now he had espoused the Jewish cause with almost religious — 


fervour. And this is not surprising if you think of his upbringing. 


He himself had always been a lone wolf, and here was a nation ” 


‘that had had the same treatment. And there was one other thing, 
I think, which made the Jews appeal to him:. he loved arguing, 
and the Jews are the most argumentative people in the world. It 
is almost a national pastime. A Jewish colonel once said to me: 
“General, you’ve no idea how difficult it is to command Jews, 
because every single one of them thinks he’s a better man than 
_ his commanding officer’. That was typical of Wingate, all his 
life. 3 : 


Wingate received a D.S.O., and he was wounded during the — 


campaign, but nevertheless he was rather “under a cloud’ when 
he returned to England and his military future was uncertain. 
So when the second world war started we find him as an 
artilleryman with an anti-aircraft brigade on the outskirts of 


London. By 1940 he had become involved with yet another ~ 


oppressed country, Abyssinia. When Italy came into the war to 
join the Axis against us, we decided to liberate Abyssinia from 
the Italians and to place the Emperor on the throne again. 
Part of the liberation plan was to rally the tribes within 
Abyssinia to the cause of the Emperor, Haile Selassie, who was 
to enter the country again escorted by Wingate and a force of 
irregular troops, which he called characteristically the Gideon 
Force. They were brave, but largely uneducated, with a modicum 
of training and with few arms apart from those which the British 
could let them have. The quality of these troops was very different 
from the highly intelligent men who had composed the night 
squads in Israel. : 

In fact, Wingate’s part was a comparatively minor one, but 
although he arrived in the country merely to act as liaison officer 
between the Emperor and the British, yet very soon he, as Colonel 
Wingate, was in charge of all the irregular forces and accepted as 
such, 


Some Curious Habits : 

All the same, this was a dark period of his life. He was bier 
at what he considered the unfair treatment he had had in Israel 
and not being allowed to go back there. He was difficult with 
everyone. He had aways been odd and now he became odder still. 
In order deliberately to irritate people he attached and took round 
~with him an alarm clock, so as to time all his interviews, I am 
told that this alarm used to annoy the Emperor enormously. 
A brother officer wrote of him at this time: 

I think he, Wingate; had a thirsty passion for battle as others 
have for gambling. His Pale blue eyes, narrow set, burnt with an 
insatiable glare. His spare, bony figure, with its couching gait had 
the hang of an animal run by hunting, yet hungry for the next 
night’s prey. Some demon chased Wingate over the uplands; 
perhaps towards what is called greatness, perhaps towards that 
failure to integrate which is called unhappiness. . . . His big nose 
and shaggy beard could recall, as he proclaimed the glories of 
Israel, the ghost of some harassed hill prophet. 


Wingate, whenever possible, led the troops himself, and he 
a the Gideon Force on with an absolutely cruel determination. 


scratch himself with a toothbrush and eat grapes by the bunch, — 


- munication would be by wireless. That was Wingate’s plan. But, 


Abyssinia but to fake it ove 

against authority were roused, meats = bs 
Wingate, however, was not merely an erratic et He was a ** 

first-class front-line soldier and had a wonderful eye for country. | 

The last battle he fought in Abyssinia was brilliant, By sheer bluff 

he succeeded in inducing 10,000 Italian troops to surrender Ox: tie 

his minute force which consisted of one platoon of the Sudan 

Defence Force and a few hundred irregulars, The Italians poured _ 

down in their thousands’and handed over their arms to thingyacc 

six very tired Sudanese soldiers before marching off to. their 

prisoner-of-war camps, That was a fine end to the ‘Abyssinia _ 

campaign from Wingate’s point of view; but when he returned — 

to Cairo he was furious to'discover that nobody was the slightest 

bit interested in anything that had happened in ‘Abyssinia. It 

was hardly surprising, because the war was going very badly just - 

then and they had a lot of other things to worry about. But to Ee 


- Wingate this was another amerate example of the way authority 
belittled his achievements. 


All his life he had sciffee rom fits of | dete depression, endo 
these were made ‘worse just w because he had malaria fever e 
very badly, and one day, in a fit of black depression, he came to 
the conclusion that God had forsaken him for ever. So he went 


‘up to his room, locked the door, took out his knife and cut the 


jugular vein in. his neck. Luckily ‘for him, a brother officer in the 
next room heard him crash to the floor, ran out, smashed open — 

the door and got in just in time to save Wingate’s life. Curiously. > = 
enough, this attempted suicide seems to have eased his tension 
because, according to his own account, he never again suffered 
from such severe fits of depression. What unquestionably helped __ 
him in this, the darkest hour of his life, was the sympathy, love, 
and understanding of his wife Lorna. At the age of thirty-two he 


-had been happily married. And this, I think, was one of the — 


epiteatag influences in his otherwise somewhat bleak existence. 


oh a 


A Leader of Irreguises Troops : 
_ By now more and + more people were talking about Wingate’ s 
prowess as a leader of irregular troops, and in 1942 he was sent 
out to the Far East to take command of all the guerrilla forces in 
Burma. . 

The country which faced us in Burma was incredibly difficult 
—vast jungles which appeared impossible to penetrate. In the 
good season it was bad enough, but when the monsoons began — 
life for the soldiers was almost impossible, even in those places” 
where they had managed to establish themselves and to construct 
some sort of cover. The British soldiers found it difficult to get 
used to the climate and to the impenetrable jungle country. There 
is no doubt that our troops came to feel that they were no Sere 
for the Japanese under such conditions as these. . 

The Japanese had been specially trained to fight i in ihe jieiie 
and they could live on practically nothing, which is a help where 


_ there are no communications, But Wingate argued that the British” 


soldier was more intelligent than the Japanese, which was per- + 


-fectly true, and that the difference was only a question of training. 


3 , 


What he wanted was what he called ‘long-range penetration ’. 

This was that groups of British troops should penetrate deep 
behind the enemy lines—not just behind their front line, but far 
behind, where, he reckoned, they could do much damage to-the 
Japanese lines. of communication. The great thing was ‘that 
these troops were to be supplied from the air, This was the first — 
time that large-scale supply by air had ever been tried out. Com- 


as usual, he fell foul of everybody. He went round being rude to 
people who did not agree with him, yet ultimately. he was allowed — 
to have a trys and the 77th Se) etree par, ut undes fits te 


The: training to whicht 
probably the toughest that 
One morning no less than 
sick, Ultimately, however, 
1943, the first og opt 
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held jungle. The plan bore all the imprints of Wingate’s genius 
for these sort of operations. There was an elaborate cover plan, 
feint and counter-feint, and the Japanese were utterly bewildered. 
They thought a large-scale invasion, or offensive, was.coming from 
Assam, and in three weeks the Chindits penetrated 100 miles 
through jungle country and reached the railway, which was their 
main objective, for it carried the Japanese supplies. Thanks to 
some brilliant operations carried out by two of his most famous 
column leaders—Mike Calvert and Bernard Fergusson—the rail- 
way line was cut in several places and a number of Japanese were 
killed. So far so good. But were they to go any further? Forty 
miles further on was the Irrawaddy River, a mile wide, a for- 
midable obstacle. The original intention had been that they should 
go on to the other bank of the Irrawaddy, but only in conjunction 
with an offensive which was going to be launched by the [Vth 
Corps from Assam, While this Corps attacked and kept the 
Japanese occupied in front, Wingate and his Chindits would play 
hell with the Japanese communications on the other side of the 
Irrawaddy. There was 
also to be an offensive 
from China. But both © 
these offensives had been 
called off before the 
Chindits ever went, and 
they were now all on 
their own. Were they to 
cross to the other bank of 
the Irrawaddy or not? 
That was the problem. It 
was the first big problem 
that Wingate ever had to 
decide in battle, and the 
interesting thing is that 
he could not make up his 
mind. So he consulted 
Calvert and Fergusson. 
These were both very 
thrustful people. They 
had had much success, 
and they said, ‘Let’s 
go’. So the whole force 
crossed to the other side 
of the Irrawaddy. It is 
always easy to be wise 
after the event, but I 
cannot see what they expected to achieve by this further pene- 
tration. By now the troops were becoming rather exhausted, the 
Japanese were beginning to close round them. And, I am afraid, 
from now onwards everything started to go wrong. Ultimately 
orders were received for the force to get back behind the Chindwin 
again into our territory in Assam. 

But could they get back? At one time this seemed very doubt- 
ful. No matter how relentlessly, mercilessly, Wingate drove them 
on, there were still two major rivers to cross, and the Japanese 
were closing in all round them, The hardships endured by these 
men during this retreat of some 150 miles were unbelievable. The 
ghastly thing was that badly wounded men had to be left behind 
to the tender mercies of the Japanese, and everyone knew how 
the Japanese treated their prisoners. Some of the Chindits fought 
in columns, some split up into smaller dispersal groups; there 
was an acute shortage of supplies. The jungle was as much their 
enemy as the Japanese. By day they struggled on alone, and the 
Japanese gave them no respite, even at night. The Japanese knew 
the effect lack of sleep has on the nerves and bodies of men 
struggling as these were throughout the day. It was the most 
difficult country imaginable, up and down precipitous ravines, 
often hacking a path out of the undergrowth, wading along rivers 
and streams. 

Utimately they got there. On May 26 (they started on February 
13) the last column got back into Assam over the Chindwin, The 
casualties had been heavy. Out of the original 3,000 very nearly 
one third did not get back at all, and out of the remaining 2,000- 
odd, only 600 were ever fit to fight again. In view of these 
casualties, and also for the reason that very little concrete damage 
had been done (because the Japanese repaired the railway within 
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Colonel Wingate reviewing the Chindits during the first expedition to Burma, 1942-43 
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eight days) many of the military authorities in India regarded the 
first Chindit operation as a failure. From a strictly military point 
of view they were probably correct; but the interesting thing is that 
Wingate and the Chindits were saved by the press. Up to now 
there had been nothing but disasters and gloomy stories from this 
particular theatre of war. Now here was an exciting story. These 
men had lived for months behind the Japanese lines, they had 
destroyed the railways, they had killed Japanese, and the press 
made the most of it. Within a few days Wingate and his Chindits 
were front-page news all over the world. It had the most surprising 
result. Up came everybody’s heads—soldiers and civilians in the 
whole theatre of war. There was nothing peculiar about those 
troops, they were just ordinary troops like anybody else, yet they 
had killed the Japanese and seen him off at his own game in the 
jungle. The upsurge of morale was tremendous. And that, I am 
convinced, was the great contribution that Wingate made to the 
successful conclusion of the war in the Far East. Even the Prime 
Minister was calling him the Clive of Burma, and Wingate was 
summoned home to Eng- 
land to report in person. 

Sir Winston Churchill 
and the Chiefs of Staff 
were impressed with his 
theories. of long-range 
penetration, and they de- 
cided to give him their 
complete support for a 
similar but much larger 
operation. Wingate re- 
turned to India in 
triumph; but again he 
ran into every sort of 
opposition. It was not 
just that people did not 
like Wingate—and many 
in authority did not— 
they believed, and still 
believe to this day, that 
these long-range penetra- 
tion troops were unsound 
tactically. But now Win- 
gate had behind him far 
too many big political 
guns, and as the last 
resort he had direct 
access to the Prime Minister. So he had his way. 

Wingate had come a long way since he led the Jewish night 
patrols. His second expedition consisted of 23,000 highly-trained 
men, instead of the 3,000 of his first expedition. He proposed to 
fly them in in aircraft and gliders to positions behind the Japanese 
lines where they would seize three strongholds and, supplied from 
the air, would then launch a series of assaults on enemy con- 
centrations and communications, That was the plan. But for the 
first time he was to experience the agonizing suspense of higher 
command when, instead of leading his troops in person, as he 
always liked to do, he had to remain behind and depend on 
wireless reports about how the battle was going. 

The first brigade, the 77th, under the command of Mike 
Calvert, took off on March 15, 1944, leaving some anxious men 
including Wingate sitting round the wireless set waiting for reports 
to come in. If things went very wrong, no more aircraft were 
to be despatched. 

To start with things went so wrong that Wingate and his staff 
could only conclude that Calvert had met disaster. It was 4 
o’clock in the morning, and as they left the operations room, 
Wingate turned to his Chief of Staff, a personal friend, Tulloch, 
and said, ‘ Well, Derek, it looks as though we’ve failed. The 
operation is off ’. 

Things had righted themselves, however, within two hours and 
the operation proceeded smoothly. The difficulties, as it proved, 
were caused by over-crowding on the landing ground, 

Now destiny took a hand. Orde Wingate, like many com- 
manders, had flown from one headquarters to another over jungle 
country in all sorts of planes. And at the height of his success, 

(continued on page 991) 
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The Carrot Out of Reach 


TERENCE MORRIS on crime 


HEN Mary Carpenter founded her Reformatory 

School for ‘ the children of the dangerous and perish- 

ing classes’ in 1852 she had in mind the pathetic 

waifs and strays of Victorian England, those who 
seemed otherwise destined to follow their generally erring parents 
across the seas in convict ships, or to the cranks and treadmills 
of the new houses of correction. No nineteenth-century social 
reformer ever 
seriously doubted 
that crime was a 
characteristic activ- 
ity of the poor, 
and generally the 
feckless urban poor 
at that, Henry 
Mayhew in 1862 
said that: ‘ Thous- 
ands of our felons 
are trained from 
their infancy in the 
bosom of crime; a 
large proportion 
are born in the 
homes of habitual 
thieves . . . and are 
familiarized with 
vice from their 
earliest years . 
they are carried to 
the beershop or gin 
palace on _ the 
breasts of worth- 
less drunken 
mothers ’. With the 
abolition of want, the coming of universal education, the revival 
of religious faith and the defeat of the demon drink, all that was 
to be changed. 

Looking at our society a century later we can indeed con- 
gratulate ourselves. The grinding poverty has disappeared and the 
old Poor Law too; drunkenness and the cruelty to wives and 
children that usually went with it are mere shadows of their 
former selves. A generation of children brought up with the help 
of maternity and child welfare services are taller, heavier, and 
healthier than their parents, let alone their grandparents. The 
undernourished, diminutive little boy with the cigarette in his 
mouth, depicted in the frontispiece of Burt’s Young Delinquent 
in 1924, is as much an anachronism among contemporary 
adolescents as his own cloth cap and choker. These are changes 
of comparatively recent years; but unfortunately there is some 
blight in the picture. Crime and rising living standards have 
advanced hand in hand and it seems that the earnest reformers 
of the last century were sadly mistaken in their simple assessment 
of the relationship between economic deprivation and anti-social 
behaviour. . 

But at this stage there are two questions which we need to ask: 
first, whether crime is still the especial pursuit of the socially and 
economically deprived; and, second, what the relationship is, if 
any, between rising living standards and increasing criminality. 

There are unfortunately no comprehensive statistics showing the 
social origins of persons before the courts or in prisons and 
borstals, but spending my time in and out of the courts and 
Her Majesty’s prisons, I receive the strong impression that 
offenders come largely from one distinct social and economic 
group. In a study of all the juveniles before the Croydon court 
some time ago I found that children of unskilled workers were 
in trouble proportionately more than those of any other occupa- 


Sunday afternoon in a gin palace eighty years ago— 


in the Welfare State 


tional class—about one in every 200 compared with only one in 
400 of the children of semi-skilled manual workers, and one in 
3,000 of the children of clerks, foremen, supervisory and skilled 
manual workers. In that year there were no children at all from 
the professional and managerial groups before the court. 
This, ofcourse, is what happened in one particular town in one 
particular year, and the picture may not be wholly typical, but 
when one comes to 
look at the prison 
population, especi- 
ally that section 
which has sampled 
Her Majesty’s hos- 
pitality more than 
once, then the 


sion is one of a 
group’ composed 
almost entirely of 
unskilled and semi- 
skilled manual 
workers, 

There) “are sla 
number of possible 
explanations. We 
could hark back to 


tury and argue the 
‘moral depravity 
of the lower or- 
ders’: that poverty 
is the result of sin. 
Against the sordid 
back-cloth of the 
gin palace there might have been a thread of truth in this and 
even the New Survey of London Life and Labour in 1929 des- 
cribes certain streets as the ‘ home of the lowest class of degraded 
or semi-criminal population ’. But I doubt whether anyone would 
say today that the middle and upper classes had a monopoly of 
virtue. 

Or we could say that ‘ lower-class’ crime is just less successful. 
Being less intelligent, those of the unskilled class get caught more 
easily. But except for mental defectives, there is nothing in the 
knowledge we have about convicted criminals to suggest that they 
are necessarily dull-witted. Some manage to evade arrest -for 
months—even years—the decisive factor being how much informa- 
tion is in the hands of the police. But.juvenile offenders are often 
amateurish in their methods and there are many indications of 
spontaneity rather than forethought in their behaviour—and this 
sometimes is true of adult offenders too. I can remember two 
young men who after a riotous evening on the beer went off with 
some red hurricane lamps in the back of their van. This is larceny, 
and most unwise, if you already have a criminal record, since it 
may well land you in gaol, as this particular pair discovered. 

Then again it might be argued that criminal prosecutions show 
a policy of distinct discrimination against those of lower social 
status. Where juveniles are concerned there may well be some- 
thing in this, but it is not just a case of ‘It’s the rich what gets 
it easy, It’s the poor what gets the blame ’, Individual policemen 
have admitted to me that they have a clear distinction in their 
mind between the rowdyism of the student rag and the 
hooliganism of the delinquent.gang, though I suspect that this is 


because the policeman believes that the student will settle down as — 


a respectable citizen—‘ bright red at twenty, true blue at forty "— 
while the teddy boy will be mixed up in rough houses well into 
his adult life. The teacher’s view of delinquent behaviour may also 
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in local ‘ pockets’ 


_ ished for asking precocious questions, _ 
but they certainly know a good deal 


- side often provides a compensation 
for the shortcomings of home and 


_ of present gratifications for future | 


class habits, ‘hardly exist. 


‘Mum’ is the central figure in the 


his earnings, Mum, through part-time 


Paley expelled 


“a gs ae 
w d oubtity 4 to the: PchooL But when it comes to really 


_ serious offences these social distinctions generally fade away. 


What explanation then can we offer? My own view is that crime 


and delinquency can only be understood as part of the way of 


life of the particular social group which provides us with most of 


our regular offenders, and that it is necessary also to consider 
the relations of this group to society as a whole. 


If we take a close look, not down our noses, at this group at 
which society looks down its nose, we find that there are certain 
social facts which suggest that it travels not only in the last 
coach of the train along the line of rising living standards but, 


in certain respects, seems to be aboard a slip coach. Health is a 


good indicator of the rate of social and economic progress, and 
infant mortality in the first year of life—when environmental 


factors play a leading role—is four times as high among the 


children of the unskilled worker as it is among the highest 
professional groups; and although there have been great improve- 
ments over the last thirty years, the unskilled group has bene- 


fited on the whole less than proportionately. When we look at 


a graph showing deaths from such things as respiratory tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia, bronchitis, and accidents in the home, we find 
an upward sweep towards the bottom of the social scale. 

~ Although as a group the unskilled seem to possess a larger 
share of the social ills of the community, crime included, it would 


be unreasonable and unfair to suggest that some 12 per cent. 


of the occupied male population constituted a depraved criminal 
class. Rather one should say that the chances of delinquency, as 
of illness, are appreciably greater at this social level, especially 
or delinquency areas. It is in the often 
turbulent way of life, especially family life, in these areas, that 
the vital clues to understanding the behaviour of the offender 
are to be found. 

These people are spontaneous in 1 almost all they do. Children 
are ‘unplanned’, and the registrar may indeed only just beat 
the stork; their bedtimes are late, their routines quite disorganized, 
by middle-class standards. Toilet training and table manners are 


not of much consequence until the child approaches adolescence. 
Mum and Dad will row publicly with each other and with the 


neighbours; violent door-slamming and vehement swearing go 
together. Children tend to mature early, and girls of thirteen and 
fourteen will already be dressing to attract their boy friends. 
The younger children are supposed to 
know nothing of sex and may be pun- 


and may even experiment before 
puberty. For the boys, the gang out- 


School; the girls are more restrained 
because it is feared that otherwise 
they will become pregnant. Control of 
the emotions, saving, the postponing 
satisfactions, all respected middle- 

The child is not made to feel guilty 
when he is naughty or told that 
mother will not love him, but given a 
thick ear, deprived of his tea, or re- 
manded to await Dad’s homecoming. 


family around whom life revolves, and » 
the part played by Dad is separate 
and distinct, Although nominally the 
head of the family, he. exerts com- 
paratively little authority or economic 
control, allotting his wife a fixed 
rather than a variable proportion of 


work as the children grow up, is re- 
sponsible for refurbishing the home. 
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ich may bring un- 


-—and modern youths in their ‘ Sunday best’: 


He hae bis frends and she has ea and although he may ‘ae 
used as the ‘ ultimate deterrent * to quell the unruly child, if he 
has been in prison or ‘ worked away’ for long periods Mum has _ 
~ probably evolved her own methods for keeping order. _ . 
There is, however, some difference of opinion in the field of 


“Mum” sociology. Dr. Michael Young and his colleagues in 
Bethnal Green have presented us with a picture in which Mum, 
when she is at the hub of an extended kinship network of 
daughters and grandchildren, represents a social ideal: the 


extended family with Mum on the bridge can weather the storms 


of family crisis and economic insecurity with more humanity than 
the Welfare State. We get only a pathetic glimpse of Dad, who 


when he retires has nothing, while Mum is approaching the 


zenith of her powers. Dr. Madeleine Kerr in her Liverpool study, 
The People of Ship Street, sees a very different i image. Struc- 
turally the Ship Street family differs little from that in Bethnal 
Green, but with Mum ever in control the child grows up never 
to step outside her shadow. The child’s development is arrested 
in such a way that his horizons are limited to the extended family 


-and the immediate neighbourhood. In. her analysis of the ‘ Power 


of the Mum’. Dr. Kerr speaks cu a Mum greedy for both 


psychological and economic power’ and of the terrifying lengths 
‘she is prepared to go in order to keep her child. 


It is probable that this kind of family represents some degree 
of both economic and emotional security; but it is likely to have 
other less desirable effects too. By limiting social horizons it 


_ encourages intermarriage within the local group, perpetuating 
the same standards. Hitched to the tie between mother and 


daughter, the bond between husband and wife is less strong and 
sometimes less important. It is probably true that the extreme 
views of Mum—the Mother Goddess nourishing and comforting 
at her ample bosom, and the female octopus determined to hold 
her progeny for ever in her power—have little substance in 
reality, but I must admit that Dr. Kerr’s picture, ‘The Suffo- 
cating Mum’, can be more easily recognized in the delinquency 
areas I know “than her benevolent counterpart from Bethnal 
Green. 

The individual from fire background is often ill-equipped to 


meet the temptations and the trials of the wider society of which 


he finds himself a member. Many of his reactions are still child- 
like—he likes ‘ westerns’, slapstick comedies, and comic papers 


even at eighteen or nineteen. In the wider society, social mobility 


—‘getting on’—and rising living standards are facts which 
cannot be ignored. Those who have 
not made use of the grammar school 
and the university on their way up 
the social ladder have had other aids. 
The secondary modern and the secre- 
tarial school have placed the daughters 
of manual workers in the typing pools 
rather than the pools of water in the 
laundries familiar to their mothers. 
Far-reaching cultural changes have 
accompanied these changes in social 
status, Radio, television, newspapers, 
and especially the women’s magazines 
with mammoth circulations, have 
made the standards of the socially 
mobile working and lower middle- 
class family more middle-class than 
ever before. How to get a husband 
and how to keep him, what to cook, 
what to wear, how to furnish one’s 
home and bring up one’s children— 
all these questions are dealt with in a 
continuous stream of printed matter 
every week, Add to this the pressure 
of advertising telling us what we 
should own to be worthy of our status 
—‘ your wife deserves a Whizz-Bang 
Washer "—and resistance is difficult. 
The semi-detached house, the family 
car, the ‘fridge’, the television, and 
the Continental holiday, are now the 


a photo- 
eb taken recently in Prateless Square, London 
Henry Grant 


rae desiies of peaple. who would never have th uch 
things a generation ago, The tradition Iture of t rking 


class is disappearing; the pub and the whelk stall, the music hall, 


the cloth cap and the collarless Oxford shirt belong to a group 


which grows ever smaller as aspirations rise in a generation which 
has profited as much from full employment and educational 


opportunity as from orange juice and school milk. 
But these material benefits are not distributed as economic — 


largesse; and although we live in a Welfare State our society is 
still a competitive one in which pressures to achievement as well 
as conformity are considerable. The Protestant ethic has dyed the 
marrow of our bones and the material symbols of economic success 
are also the marks of social status and moral worthiness. The 
idea of ‘ getting on’ is inescapable. 

The young labourer then, in the classic delinquency area, will 
invest his cash in buying a car ‘on the ’ire ’—not a modest 
second-hand British product but a ‘big Yank ’—generally of 
around 1940 vintage. Its massive size and power are symbols of 
prestige; its thirst for fuel ‘ conspicuous consumption’. All this 
is very natural, when even family cars are now made impressive 
with the fins which were once the distinguishing mark of sharks. 
The cheap but elaborate ‘Tony’ suit, with the silk shirt, Italian 


suede shoes and pastel socks, are all in the same mode. In attempt- 


ing to conform, however, the youth may still be unsuccessful in 
getting the recognition he so earnestly desires, to be ‘ somebody ’ 
in society. Middle-class contempt, from teachers, employers, or 
magistrates, may soon disillusion him, They tell him he has far 
too much money, his clothes are ridiculous, and that he has 
ideas above his station. The snobbery of fashion is against him; 
I picked up a man’s fashion magazine the other day and read 
that ‘ when the boys on the street corner start wearing it, it is the 
kiss of death ’, 


The Chemistry of Pain 


it his own, 


an keree benelit; ona for ‘the married couple there i 
provision for hire-purchase_ commitments. I think many ¢ of u 
fail to appreciate that social security i in the Welfare State is. sa hte c 
like a lifebelt to save such a man from. drowning than like an Ni 
outboard motor to help him get along as fast as the Pos, Gee | - 
_ A permanent improvement in his social ‘status is’ unlikely, 
and high wages will provide not security for tomorrow but 
pleasures for today. The carrot is there all right, and he may 
even get a nibble, but it may be snatched away at any | moment. aa 
And in any case, he will cay: never get near. enough to call 


All this may sound like te old argument that those who es : 
not steal from those that have, that it is the uneven distribu- 
tion of the world’s goods that is the source of crime. But at least — 
the beggar at the gate of the castle believed that God had 
ordained that there should be rich and poor; in the modern world — 
the mass media of advertising bearing in from every angle pei 
suade us that we have a right to it all. 

The competitive society has, I think, poet of the char-- 
acter of the compulsory game. We are all forced to play and ~ 
penalized if we do not achieve at least some measure of success. 
The delinquent is the person who, unable to win, has either 
sneaked round the back to get at the prizes or who has turned — 
aggressively against the other competitors in the” bene of 
Blea Se ae Programmes 
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By C. A. KEELE be Pettis! 8 


AIN is a sensation which can only be measured subjec- 
tively: in other words, it cannot be described in chemical 
or physical terms; it is something we feel. The most 
common painful experiences arise from the actions of 
harmful agencies on the endings of special nerves. These nerves 


‘enter the spinal cord and run up into the brain to which they 


convey messages that are in some unknown manner interpreted as 
the unpleasant experience called pain, 

Some of these harmful agencies can be described as physical. 
For example, when you get a kick on the shin or a knock on the 
head, when you prick your finger with a needle or when you get 
an electric shock, the pain is due to what I call a physical stimulus. 
But when you put your hand into a bed of nettles or when you 
are stung by a bee or a wasp, the pain is brought about by 
chemical substances in the stings. These are chemicals intro- 
duced into the body from outside; but it is also possible, in 
certain circumstances, to get pain from chemicals phat are made 
within the body itself. 

It is with these ‘ inside’ substances that I am to est here, Let 
me give you an example. The pain experienced by patients with 
an ulcer of the stomach or duodenum is often due to the action 
of the acid gastric juice. It is well known that substances such as 
sodium bicarbonate, which neutralize the hydrochloric acid of the 
gastric juice, relieve this pain; drinking hydrochloric acid of the 
same strength as that in gastric juice often produces pain in 
patients with ulcers, Here is an instance, then, when pain is pro- 
duced by a known substance which is formed by the body, in this 
case by the stomach. In other instances pain is also very likely to 
result from chemicals produced by the body, but as yet the nature 
of these substances is unknown. 

Many years ago Sir Thomas Lewis suggested that the pain of 


the heart disease, angina pectoris, is due to chemicals that accumu- 


_of the forearm for four to six hours in the evening. The 


late in the heart when its blood supply is reduced by narrowing 
of the coronary arteries. Sir Thomas Lewis also had the idea that 
the pain and tenderness of inflammation (for example, in a boil 
or in arthritis) are also due to chemical agents. So it seemed to” 
me important that we should try to find out what chemicals are 


responsible for pain in these cases, because an understanding of 


the way in which pain is ia es might show _us what goes fon & 
in the first place. A 
This is what we have been studying, and I would like to tell 
you about some experimental work we have been doing at the — 
Middlesex Hospital Medical School to try to discover what body cs 
chemicals can produce pain and in what circumstances they might — 
do so. We have done most of the experiments on ourselves, so to ae 
that extent we can eas say that we know what we are talking , 
about. — as 
In order to test a solution for its pain-producing properties, at > 
first we made injections into the skin. But we found this technique — 
sometimes unreliable so we developed a new procedure in which 
the pain nerve-endings in the skin are exposed by removing the 
outer layer or epidermis. This is done by means of the jouyknown 
blistering agent, cantharidin. We apply a small plaster to the skin — a 


is removed before going to bed, and by the ne 
developed. Usually there is no pain while the blist 
A needle attached to a sycitiee | is aye into — 


position to that in the tissues of rm livi 


produces no pain. When a potential pa 
be tested the Saunt fluid is removed < 
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a Pain-tasting’ a 
ah ddieg ‘It is important to check the ‘reliability. of the person being 
~§: tested. We have done this by measuring his response to the same 
- - pain-producing solution applied at intervals during the course of 
ss am experiment lasting, say, two hours. In what are called ‘ double- 

blind’ conditions, in which neither the subject nor the experi- 
nenter is aware of the nature of the applied material, a given 


; ae _ pain-producing solution gives very consistent results, We rather 
Roe like to compare ourselves with tea-tasters and wine-tasters, though 
ss ang * 3 we have to admit ‘that ‘ pain-tasting’ is not such a congenial 


eres, _ occupation, 
Ne recognize different chemicals by. the features of the pain they 
‘produce. = 

What about the pain-producing chemicals themselves? The case 
is of sodium chloride, common salt, is interesting. Body fluids con- 
sreees i SAID 0.8 per cent. ‘sodium chloride, a strength that is positively 
BOR soothing on the blister area. When the concentration is higher than 
___-: 3: per cent. or less than 0.3 per cent. the solutions produce pain. 
aes ~ Pure water is very painful. This is why injected solutions should 
SFB i, _ be made up to contain a concentration of salt equivalent to 0.8 
per cent. sodium chloride. 
ss We have also tested the substance, Disarithe. which occurs 
| _ widely in the tissues of the body, and also in nettle stings and 
SEG». ‘wasp venom. Most of the histamine in the body is stored in what 
are called the ‘mast cells’. It is released from these cells by 
various forms of injury. Release of large amounts produces pain, 
whereas smaller amounts produce ens. such as you get in 
' ete rash,“ 
nea There are interesting possibilities | in the role of blood in the 
This Pon See adsscrion of pain. Blood is a complex medium comprising the 
red corpuscles, the white corpuscles, the platelets, and the non- 
cellular part called. plasma. Plasma contains water, salts, glucose, 
fats, amino-acids, proteins, and many other substances. 
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_ Experiments with Blood 


’ 


- body carrying nutritive materials to the tissues and removing waste 


| a cut or wound this plays an ‘important part in arresting bleeding. 
___ It seems likely that clotting is set off by contact of blood with 
ae damaged tissues, and that the platelets are probably involved in 
7) S.  this process: You could indeed say that blood itself is damaged in 
bled sae si” this process. It is also severely damaged when it comes in contact 
Beads «2 with certain foreign surfaces, glass for example, and it is well 

known that blood clots quickly when withdrawn into a syringe. 
een, ru REL, the course of our studies we noted. that when blood was put 
mit ans 1: MACOS glass tube it developed the property of producing pain 


_ be responsible for this. 

; One i is a substance called 5-HT, 55 hydroxytryptamine. It is also 
as serotonin, since it is found i in blood serum and has a 

‘or constrictor effect upon blood vessels, There are relatively 

large amounts of 5-HT in blood platelets, and it is released from 

these cells when they break up as a result of contact with damaged 

merci surfaces like glass, 5-HT is a very powerful 


cing chemical and acts" even | when diluted to one part 


10 00. The other substance as a pelypeptide G2 a com- 


r be ae a 2 aie 


ae 
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It is a fact that, with experience, one can indeed ~ 


‘Normally, blood flows freely within the blood vessels of the | 


at _ products. But, everyone knows that blood can clot, and that after” 


before it clotted, and we later found that two substances could 


cde 


So blood that is brads into contact Sich foreign surfaces no 

only clots but also forms two powerful pain-producing substances ; 
5-HT and plasma kinin. When blood is kept out of contact wit 
glass, for example by collecting it into a glass syringe coated wit 


a silicone, clotting is delayed and the formation of ‘the i an 


producing agents is much reduced. 


The question we must now answer is whether 5-HT and plasma 

_ kinin are released in sufficient amounts to produce pain in the 
living body. This is most likely to happen in inflammation, where — 
we know that platelets break down and that protein-splitting 


enzymes are released from damaged cells. Inflammation can arise 
from Many causes, such as infection by bacteria or viruses, allergic 
reactions, and physical agencies such as heat, ultra-violet light, 
and “X-rays, but in some cases the cause of inflammation is 
unknown. 

An example of inflammation of fokeowe cause is rheumatoid 
arthritis, in which pain is such an outstanding feature. We have 
found that the fluid in the inflamed joints can develop plasma 
Kinin in the same way as plasma itself. The Empire Rheumatism 
Council has supported us in this work because it agrees that an 
understanding of the processes which produce pain may even- 
tually help in its relief. But, I must emphasize that this is not an 
easy subject to investigate, It is not too difficult to show that pain- 
producing agents are formed in blood that has been removed 
we the body. It is much harder to find out whether this happes 
inside, 


Nettles and Dock leaves 
While I have stressed the part that blood may play in producing 


pain, I could not exclude the role of substances from other sources. 


For example, uric acid, the substance that is deposited around 
joints and under the skin in people with gout, causes pain when 
injected into the skin; and my colleague, Dr. Armstrong, has 
shown that an extract of skin itself contains a pain-producing 


_ substance that has not yet been identified. A few years ago Dr. 


Harry Collier spoke in this programme about nettle stings, which 
contain three pain-producing agents, histamine, acetylcholine, and 
our old friend 5-HT. Between them these three could account for 
all the unpleasant sensations that the stinging-nettle evokes. 
Dr, Collier has himself made the interesting discovery that 
dock leaves contain a substance which prevents the actions of 
5-HT. 

Dr. Schachter at University College has shown us that wasp 
venom contains large amounts of histamine, 5-HT, and a sub- 
stance very much like plasma kinin. One cannot help being struck 
by this fact that the ingredients of wasp venom also occur in the 
tissues and fluids of the body. It is as if they formed an unholy 
trinity which has been evolved by nature as a certain recipe 
pain. 


To sum up: we know of several chemicals in the body that 


can produce pain. Normally they are kept in a harmless form, like 
dangerous dogs in a kennel, What we want to know now is, how 
they are unleashed ? And, after that, how to tame them. 

aug —Network Three 


Contempt of Court and Legal Penalties: the Need for Evaluation are 


the subjects of reports by ‘ Justice’ recently published by Stevens— 
the first at Ss. and the second at 3s. 6d. 


* * * 


The World War and American Isolation, 1914-1917, is the title of 


Vol. LXXI in the Harvard Historical Studies series (price £3), The 


author is Ernest R. May, Associate Professor of History at Harvard 
University. He has made use for the first time of captured German 
archives which enable him to describe in particular the contest 
inside Germany between those who wished to keep the United 
States neutral and those who wanted all-out submarine war. Pro- 
fessor May has also used German archives together with little-known 
Russian documents and German newspapers to show how the United 
States was forced out of isolation and into the war. 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


May 27—June 2 


Wednesday, May 27 

The funeral of Mr. Dulles takes place in 
Washington 

Representatives of coloured people in 
Britain ask the Home Secretary for a 
select committee to study racial tension 

The Minister of Fuel, Lord Mills, says 
new outlets must be sought for coal and 
production and distribution should be 
more efficient 


Thursday, May 28 

The four Foreign Ministers discuss the 
Geneva Conference with President Eisen- 
hower at the White House before return- 
ing to Geneva 

Following a break-down in talks between 
the printing unions and the employers, 
the unions announce that they will ban 
overtime from June 3 


Friday, May 29 

Foreign Ministers hold their first informal 
meeting in Geneva on their return from 
Washington 

The Society of British Printing Ink Manu- 
facturers say that, owing to an industrial 
dispute with their delivery workers, sup- 
plies of ink to the industry, including 
national newspapers, may be reduced 

New scientific tests establish a fresh date for 
the building of Stonehenge 


Saturday, May 30 


In the general election in Singapore the 
left-wing People’s Action Party wins a 
big victory 

Mr. Gromyko again says in a speech at 
Geneva that the Western plan for Berlin 
is unacceptable to Russia 


Sunday, May 31 


Egypt hands back properties belonging to 
British oil companies which were seized 
during the crisis over Suez 


Evacuation of R.A.F. base in Iraq is com- 
pleted 


Monday, June 1 


King Baudouin of the Belgians is given an 
enthusiastic welcome by the people on 
his return to Brussels from the United 
States 


The Minister of Transport says that work 
on the new London to Birmingham road- 
way is progressing so quickly that its 
completion might create a world record 
in road building 


Tuesday, June 2 


In the House of Commons the Prime 
Minister reafirms his support for the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 


Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, leader of the People’s 
Action Party in Singapore, says he will 
form a government after the Governor 
of Singapore orders the release of eight 
former leading members of the party 
from prison 

The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
visit the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew 
in honour of the bicentenary of the 
Gardens 
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The two female monkeys Able (left) and Baker who last week were fired 
from Cape Canaveral 300 miles up into space in the nose cone of an American 
rocket and were later picked up from the Atlantic 1,500. miles away, photo- 
graphed as they appeared at a news conference in Washington on May 30. | 

Able has since died 


The scene in Arlingto 
Dulles took place wit 
seen President and ? 
members of Mr. Dul 


Schoolgirls watching 2 
during a visit last we 
Her M 


Left: checking a Britis 
recent demonstration at} 
A Thunderbird 
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Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, leader of the 
left-wing People’s Action Party which 
won a sweeping victory in the general 
election held in Singapore on May 30, 
being chaired by supporters after the 
final results were known 


tery, Washington, as the burial of Mr. John Foster 
onours On May 27. Among the mourners can be 
, Vice-President and Mrs. Richard Nixon and 
lier a congregation of 3,000 attended the funeral 
shington National Cathedral 


Christine Truman of Great Britain photographed after winning 

the women’s singles title in the French lawn tennis champion- 

ships in Paris last Saturday by beating Mrs. S. Kormoczy of 

Hungary, 6-4, 7-5. Miss Truman has already won the Italian 
and Swiss championships 


Sr 


D. Beman, a twenty-one-year-old American 

student, holding his trophy after winning the 

British amateur golf championship at Sandwich, 

Kent, on May 30. He beat his American 

opponent, B. Hyndman, in the thirty-six-holes 
final by three and two 


Henry Grant 
work at the Hotel and Catering industry stand jae . 
ion and Careers Exhibition at Olympia, London. ce oe, 
} visited the exhibition on May 27 


Two of four young Baikal seals, sent to the : 

London Zoo from Moscow, entering the water at The opening ceremony of the Mermaid Theatre at Blackfriars 
turface-to-air guided missile before firing during a their new home last week. They are believed to on May 28: a young ‘ mermaid’ (Caroline Hawkins) is handed 
mti-Aircraft Artillery at Manorbier, Pembrokeshire. be the only type of seal in the world that lives over to the Lord Mayor, Sir Harold Gillett, after she had been 
M a minute of detecting an ‘ enemy’ aircraft solely in fresh water p. rowed ashore by sea cadets 


, — 


pare - fog 
The Editor welcomes letters on Airoudessting pa ea or topics arising out ee Beticles printed i ins 5 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons: Su ‘space’ SS as 


: : ‘The Welfare State 


Sir—Lady Wootton appears to have mis- 


Ss understood much of what I was trying to say 


Be an my letter (THE L1sTENER, May 21). Poverty 


there undoubtedly is among many of our clients 
—I am sorry that Lady Wootton dislikes the 
word but even the most respectable of us would 


not object to being the client of a solicitor, for 
- example—but in some cases it is a symptom, not 
a cause, of the trouble. It is the product of the 


emotional difficulties of the individual or family 


 (eg., the man who will not work because he 


feels rejected by his wife) but not of some 


is _ external misfortune. 


Lady Wootton must be aware of the increas- 
ing tendency for social work to spread to the 


discipline — 
through. Material aid is frequently an essential 


middle classes, ¢.g., in the fields of, child guid-— 


ance and marriage guidance. Social workers are 
very much aware that the problems with which 
they are trying to help are not confined to the 
working classes. There must be people in all 
ranks of society who desperately need help (note 


the high suicide rate in some areas). Unfortun- 
ately we are hampered just because we are seen 


as filling the narrow role which Lady Wootton 
casts for us, so that help is often sought only 
when the client is in material need. 

I would point out that the great majority of 


people living in poor areas, including many 


“poverty-stricken widows and deserted wives’ 


-_mever need to come to social workers for assist- 


instability, 


ance. No one denies that many others who do 
are simply the victims of misfortune. I imagine, 
however, that even she would acknowledge the 


existence of emotional stress, immaturity and 
neurotic difficulties 


illnesses in members of all classes of society. It 


~ seems clear that those suffering such handicaps 


must inevitably find greater difficulty in coping 


- with the problems of life than those who are not, 


- and will, therefore, form a substantial propor- 


___LIsTENER of May 28. 
_ While I agree that the difficulties of social 


tion of those who seek our help. We do not say 


that all our clients are ‘slightly mental’. To 


_ deny, however, the existence of these emotional 
_ problems among many of them is:to refuse to 
face reality.—Yours, etc., _ 


London, W.3 SIDNEY MILLER 


_Sir,—I should like to comment upon Lady 
Wootton’s letter which appeared in THE 


workers’ ‘clients’ are usually not unconnected 
with their lack of material goods, I disagree 
with her assumption that poverty is the root of 


and mental 


4 


Hhemetvek to carry these aes 


part of the solution but by itself unlikely to 
provide more than temporary relief, as the 


means for a permanent solution depend upon 


the individual. 

Social workers certainly do not possess either 
superior wisdom or the ability to manage other 
people’s affairs. Usually, however, they do 


‘possess somewhat more objectivity towards their 


‘clients’ and their situations than do the people 
themselves, or even their relatives and friends. 
For this reason, social workers can sometimes 
help people to understand why they behave in 
an apparently unreasonable way, which is surely 
a basic step in any attempt at permanent change. 

I should like to point out that one reason why 
social workers are not so much in evidence in 
the prosperous districts is that there is con- 
siderable social stigma attached to consulting a 


social worker, and the wealthier members of 


society tend to seek aid in their personal prob- 
lems from other sources. For example, the 
upper-class unmarried mother tends to arrange 
an adoption privately through her doctor, and 
the upper-class couple with marital difficulties 
is likely to consult a lawyer. Unfortunately, the 
practical arrangements that are made through 
these sources are seldom of permanent help, 
unless some understanding has been gained by 
those involved of how much their own emotions 
have influenced their actions and contributed to 
their difficulties —Yours, etc., 
Bristol, 8 _ FLORENCE EVANS 


Natural Selection Re-examined j 
Sir,—I was delighted to read Sir Julian 
Huxley’s letter about my recent talk ‘ Natural 


_ Selection Re-examined’ in THE LISTENER of 


their problems. It seems to me more likely that 


_ the general public still regards social agencies 


Primarily as instruments for providing specific 
services, such as arranging financial assistance, 
placing neglected children in foster homes, help- 


_ ing the unemployed to find jobs, and so on. It 
is quite true that immediate practical help is 


needed in these cases but they frequently 


(though by no means always) arise from the 
_ inability of the people themselves to face their 


situation honestly, to make realistic plans or to 


May 28 because it might well have been written 
on purpose to illustrate much of the weakness of 
the case for the hypothesis of natural selection 
and of. the poor quality of the arguments com- 
monly used to support it. To take but one 
example of the latter, Sir Julian’s very first para-- 
graph perpetrates the well-worn gambit of trying 
to discredit your opponent in advance by refer- 
ring to matters of opinion on which he legiti- 


mately disagrees with you as ‘ mis-statements’! © 


There are equally inept phrases elsewhere i in the 
letter also. _ 

As to the seven points so painstakingly set 
out by number I am content merely to ask those 
who may have first read my talk (THE LISTENER, 
May 7) and then Sir Julian’ s letter now to read 
both again in close parallel. 

It is the final paragraph of Sir Julian’s letter 
which really calls for comment because it is not 
only illuminating in the way it reveals the atti- 


_ tude of mind of at least some Darwinians to- 


wards the hypothesis they support, but also the 


most disturbing. In a dozen lines of this para- _ 


graph the word ‘fact’ is used no fewer than 


four times, on each occasion with a slightly 
different significance and each time calculated 
to beg’ fundamental questions of opinion and 


“7. 


inter preeaeaae Is i it really? necessary to genes. 


theory powerfully sustained by a wide range 


< population. 


& 
so bersigene and vocal a | student of evolutio as 


sclentities Se inieat. “coohatiaae is ae a ‘fae but a 
of : 
circumstantial evidence and therefore wi 
accepted? To pretend otherwise does a disserv ice 
to science in general and biology in particular. — es 
Is it really necessary also to point out that ox 
cathedra statements are no substitute for con- 
vincing gocence and austere argument? — : 
Yours, etc,  - 

2 _ RONALD Goon 


‘Sin ee Good aw. ee ‘Huxley are 
patently approaching natural selection from 
fundamentally different standpoints, a difference 
not explained by the fact that the one is a 
botanist and the other a biologist. 

Whatever else we may have in mind when 
we use the term ‘ natural selection’ an obvious 
implication is that ‘nature’, in some sense or. 
other, is doing the selecting. ; : 

Whatever we may mean by ‘nature’ pre- 
sumably man himself is to be included as ‘part | 
of nature. In a day when man has it in his — 
power to decide what forms of life shall survive, 
at all, it-is obvious that man’s purpose or wall 
is a very weighty factor indeed i in the processes 
of ‘ natural selection ’. m) 

Professor Good says that the hypothesis of 
natural selection ‘is no longer appropriate to 
the moral, social, and educational climate of our 
time’, and Dr. Huxley remarks: ‘Even if true 
I fail to see how this has any bearing on 
scientific validity’. Its bearing is this: if what 
Dr. Huxley means by natural selection is, to 
quote his Gwn words, ‘an agency or ‘mechanism < 
affecting the direction of. evolutionary trans-_ 
formation, and operating by the differential — 
survival of variants’ then the ‘moral, social, — 
and educational ciimate of our time’ must ‘bee 
reckoned as a major factor in differential | 
survival, since it.is within man’s power to. 
decide what survives. So that the hypothesis ; g8e> 
stated by Darwin and his present-day adherents — 
is, quite strictly, not now appropriate because 
tautologous. —Yours, etc., oe 

Lockerbie: _ ° Huecx Dewr GRIFFITH ne 

, tee 
The New Australians Ba 

Sir,—As an old Australian I am impelled — 

to adverse criticism of Mr. Ralling’s talk. It tis. 


- 
— 


a gross exaggeration to say that the immigrants — 


tend to swell ‘ the overgrown cities’. _ The immi- 


grants are welcomed and soon ‘merge in i 


In the backwocds of ‘the far north-w : 
region to which no immigrant wou. 
go, Mr. peers: saw one 


_ ‘camping under corrugated roofs’, Ballarat is an 

_old-established, well-built town: no such roofs 

are there. He is as inaccurate in his reference 

-to the Eureka Stockade, It was no revolution, 
only an active protest by the miners a century 
ago against the licence fees. It was suppressed 
but not ‘ruthlessly ’, The miners’ leader became 

_a respected public figure and his statue stands in 
the main street of the town. 

Mr. Ralling says that there is a studied dis- 
interest in the affairs of the rest of the world. 
Why ‘ studied’? That ordinary people over there 
are more interested in Australian affairs is only 
to be expected. But many there are who are 
well-informed about and as interested in the 
events and problems of Britain and the world 
generally as those of the corresponding classes 
over here. Of Australian culture the talker is 
evidently as little qualified to speak as he is of 
Australian art. / 

Whether or not Mr. Ralling’s intention is to 
dissuade intending emigrants I cannot think that 


his talk will have any such effect. 
Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.1 B. A. LEVINSON 


Man and his Maker 

Sir,—I read with interest the talk given by 
Mr. Corbett on Miegge’s book Visible and In- 
visible, printed in THE LISTENER of May 21, 
but I did not agree with his somewhat dis- 
appointing conclusion. The first thing to note 
is that Miegge is an Italian Protestant, rather 
a rara avis I believe; but being a Protestant for 
him ‘the Inner Light’ or his conscience is all 
important. Rightly he thinks a believer should 

~ join a church of men like minded with himself 
so that he may have their comfort and advice 
and share in their work, but he is not compelled 
to join one particular church as he would be if 
he were a Roman Catholic.. 

But after invoking the aid of the Holy Spirit 
to give him a right judgment in all things, the 
Protestant will never surrender the right of 
private judgment though well aware of the 
promptings of his baser nature. Freud and Jung 
have brought their ideals before him. But I 
take a more hopeful view because I believe in 
spite of all failures modern men are exercising 


this right of private judgment—this inner light ° 


—more realistically than ever before and testing 

dogmas more than they have ever done, finding 
some not able to stand the test. It will be noted 
that at the trial at Nuremburg of the S.S. they 
all stated that they acted under authority and not 
of their own accord, implying they would not 
have willingly done such deeds. If modern men 
would review all their actions in the light of 
_Miegge’s thesis that God is Love, the world 
would make a most wonderful advance. 

Yours, etc., 
Newton Ferrers — C. H. D. GRIMES 


Sir,—The story of Gautama which Mr. J. P. 
ope cannot place is the traditional account 
of the origin of Zen Buddhism. Professor 

naku Ogata, in his recently published Zen for 
he West, translates the account from the Mu 
Aon Kwan as follows: 

A long time ago when the World Honoured 
One was dwelling on Vulture Peak, He picked up 
flower and showed it to the congregation. They 
remained unmoved, but the venerable 

saerened: The Honoured One said: 


‘ e 
tid bi (Agtyt Pea) 


o a 
_ v? A 
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*I have in my hand the doctrine of the right 
Dharma which is birthless and. deathless, the true 
form of no-form and a great mystery. It is the 
Message of non-dependence upon words and 
letters and is transmitted outside the scriptures, I 
now hand it to Mahakasyapa ’. 


Munon’s verse on this runs: 


When he held up a flower 
His secret was revealed. 
When Mahakasyapa smiled 
No one in heaven or on earth knew what to 
make of it. 
Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3 M. O’C. WALSHE 


Celts in Scotland 
Sir,—Mr. E. Shearer in criticising your valu- 


_ able editorial on ‘ The Celtic Tradition ’ (May 7) 


falls into the common error of confusing 
language with race. Like very many people he 
assumes that all English-speaking areas of Britain 
are inhabited by Anglo-Saxons, and therefore he 
finds fault with you for calling Burns and Scott 
Celts. Does he consider the 15,000,000 Negro 
citizens of America Anglo-Saxons because they 
speak English? 

In the case of Scott his error is the more 
amusing because of the name. The Scots were 
the leading Celtic race of Britain for centuries 
in the post-Roman period, and Sir Walter Scott 
was a descendant of the Celtic Scots settled in 
“the Scott Country’ (the Lothians and Borders) 
when the Angles were driven out after the battle 
of Carham, 1018. This area had been held for a 
short period, but never peopled, by the Angles, 
and, after Carham, land which had been granted 
to the English overlords was restored to Scots; 
hence the name. 

I have found that the teaching of early British 
history was for many years very defective and 
generally misleading. Few children were taught 
effectively that the British were Celts who spoke 
a Gaelic language throughout England before 
and during the Roman period. Secondly, school 
children were given the impression that England 
became Anglo-Saxon at the invasion of A.D. 449, 
whereas it was nearly two hundred years after 
that before they held a narrow eastern strip, while 
all the rest was Celtic. Even in this strip, as the 
raiders were almost entirely male, the new race 
that arose was half Celtic, half Saxon or 
Friesian, probably becoming more Celtic as the 
hybrid children married Celtic wives. 

Later, bit by bit, kings of this mixed Mercian 
and Northumbrian race became overlords of 


western England, but there is little evidence of 


the Celtic peoples being altogether replaced by 
the invaders. The Angles and Saxons who 
settled in the Scottish Lowlands were displaced 
persons fleeing from Danish and Norman 
brutality in England. The Scottish Lowlands 
has therefore been always predominantly Celtic 
and Burns and Scott were Celts. 
Yours, etc., 

Kilcreggan Joun L. KInLocH 

Sir,—Mr. Shearer calls Robert Bruce Anglo- 
Norman, and denies him any connexion with 
what he oddly calls the ‘ Celtic portion’ of Scot- 
land. Bruce’s ancestry on his father’s side was 
predominantly Anglo-Norman, though through 


- one paternal great-grandmother he was descended 


from Malcolm Canmore and the Celtic kings of 


_ Alba. But his mother, Marjorie of Carrick, was 


_ the last representative of a line of Gallovidian 


987 


nobles who had much Celtic and very little 
Anglo-Norman blood. 

The fact is, as Bruce’s own case illustrates, that 
the racial composition of the Scottish ruling class 
was a thorough mixture of Celtic, Scandinavian, 
English, and northern French strains. Bruce may 
fairly be claimed for the ‘ Celtic tradition’, as 
for the English or Norman. This is a matter of 
emotional appeal now, as it doubtless was in 
Bruce’s day, but otherwise it is hard to see what 
significance there is in calling Bruce a Celt, an 
Englishman, or a Norman. It would be truer to 
call him a Scotsman, and leave it at that. 

Yours, etc., 


Kimpton G. W. S. Barrow 


“Wolfe at Quebec’ 

Sir,—The controversy in your columns on 
Wolfe at Quebec, between Mr. Pemberton the 
critic and Mr. Hibbert the author, has been 
carried on sq ‘courteously that I should feel 
ashamed to strike a discordant note. My com- 
plaint derives from a belief that Mr. Hibbert’s 
book has been praised for the wrong reasons. It 
has been classified as biography; it should have 
been classified as a historical novel. 

If it had been put forward as fiction, as the 
psychological reconstruction of a character it 
would deserve every commendation for imagina- 
tion, sensibility and literary skill. But history it 
is not. Mr. Hibbert’s Wolfe is about as real as 
Shakespeare’s Richard III or Scott’s Coeur-de- 
Lion, and one can hardly praise it higher. How- 
ever, historians have a different Coeur-de-Lion, 
and they will have a different Wolfe, unless Mr. 
Hibbert produces his evidence. 

Wolfe was one of those military eccentrics (like 
Montgomery—dare I say?) about whom anec- 
dotes accumulate, which may contain more of 
the truth than you can read in the documents. 
Are they authentic, and what weight should be 
gi.2n to them by serious writers? These are 
difficult questions to which Mr, Hibbert gives 
no attention at all. The opening paragraph of his 
book contains an anecdote (‘ Why don’t he bite 
the other generals? ’) for which I have been un- 
able to find a shred of evidence. But when he 
comes to the Gray’s ‘Elegy’ story, a well- 
authenticated incident, he takes unpardonable 
liberties with it—unpardonable, that is to say, in 
a historian; and Mr. Pemberton follows suit. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.1 C. E,. CARRINGTON 


St. Hilda’s College 


Sir,—May I correct an error in Sir Herbert 
Read’s most kind review of my book in THE 
LISTENER of May 28? I am not the Principal 
of St. Hilda’s College, although very happy to 
be a Fellow of it.—Yours, etc., - 

Oxford HELEN GARDNER 


The History of Music in Sound, edited by Professor 
Gerald Abraham, is now complete in ten volumes. 
The work originated in a series of broadcasts in 
the Third Programme on ‘ The History in Sound of 
European Music’, and recordings have been made 
of the music in these programmes, together with 
additional music (some of it from non-European 
sources), Handbooks (10s. 6d. each), published by 
the Oxford University Press, have been written by 
Professor Abraham and Dom Anselm Hughes to 
accompany the recordings (which are both L.P. and 
S.P.). Full information may be obtained from ‘ The 
History of Music in Sound’, E.M.I. Records Ltd., 
8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1. 
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UTSIDE the museums, good exhibi- 
tions of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century French painting, common 
enough once, are rare today and likely 


- to become extinct before long, so that we must 
~ be properly grateful for a really imposing 


collection of such work at the Marlborough 
Gallery. These are not 
the scraps from the rich 
man’s table that are so 
often put before us but 
the real feast, among 
much else a most im- 
pressive Cézanne, a Monet 
lily - pool, electrifying 
Picassos, and two en- 
chanting paintings by 
Matisse; Soutine, Rouault, 
Derain and Vlaminck are 
seen at their best, and 
there is even such a won- 
derful curiosity as a 
wooden barrel carved by 
Gauguin. 

An ominous introduc- 
tion to the catalogue of 
the exhibition by Chris- 
topher Cumberlege puts 
forward a justification for 
the truly alarming prices 
such works nowadays 
fetch in the art market, 
and one of the points he 
makes is that we must 
expect such prices for the 
work of artists who have 
changed ‘the whole vo- 


pression’, Undoubtedly 
they have changed it, and 
done so by the production 
of great works of art, but 
the nature of the charge needs to be carefully 
considered. In retrospect these masters of the 
recent past may perhaps be compared to the sages 
of the nineteenth century who so often destroyed 
all traditions, disturbed all values and removed all 
faiths while themselves remaining persons of 


~ spotless character and impeccable discipline. For 


these artists had the advantage, as Darwin, 
Huxley, and so many others had, of living by the 
standards they themselves destroyed, and this 
may perhaps explain the frequent appearance of 
contradictory qualities in the art which came 


_ after impressionism. 


_ Viewed superficially, ‘Le Garcon Couché’ 

may be thought one of the most awkward of 
the pictures painted by Cézanne in his maturity, 
and even now it may be necessary to make some 
effort before accepting the stiff and clumsy pose 
of the figure’s legs. But by contrast the work- 
manship is incomparable, a marvel of precisely 
controlled freedom. Matisse’s ‘ Nature Morte au 


Torse Grec’, executed in 1908, is so slightly 
painted that at first sight there seems to be 


nothing in it except a few vaporous brush strokes 
and some casual charm of colour. But one may 


“Le Garcon ‘Gouchtey” 


be almost certain that it is in fact the product 
of sustained calculation and quite probably the 
last of many rejected variations on the same 
theme. 


One may indeed have the i impression that this 


process of living off the rejected past, of prac- 


tising its discarded virtues, eee not and did 


by Cézanne: 
: Bond Street, London 


not-last. Kandinsky’s fauve painting ‘ Paradise’, 
for example, a work painted in 1909, now seems 
to belong to a recognizable tradition, but the 
same cannot be said of his later abstractions— 


- there is one in the exhibition dated 1925 and 


another of 1935—and it is difficult not to be 
repelled by their triviality. Perhaps only such a 
master of barbaric art, such an enormously 
gifted savage, as Picasso can be expected to 


produce wholly untraditional works that will 


hold their own in such company as this exhibi- 
tion offers. 

The same gallery is showing a small collection 
of sculpture by Henry Moore, the most im- 
portant of these works being a vast ‘ working 
model’ in bronze for the reclining figure Moore 
executed in stone for Unesco. It cannot be 
judged fairly in a gallery.of this size, where it 
looks curiously empty of content; perhaps it 


might be impressive enough in the open air. 


_ Another interesting mixed exhibition is a col- 
lection of English and French landscapes of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries at Roland, 
Browse and Delbanco’s gallery. One of Degas’s 


few landscapes is perfect in drawing and lucid 


from the exhibition at Marlborough Fine Arts, 18 Old 


Round the London Galleries 


By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


An 


and logical in construction but it does somehow 
suggest that the artist, as one might expect, 


_ could not really put his heart into the work. By 


contrast a late Corot, in spite of his obvious and 


rather artificial romanticism, has tremendous 


gusto; it is one of the most spirited and freely 
painted of all his made-up compositions, There 
is also a small and very 
early Matisse, a good 
Vlaminck, a fresh and 
engaging Innes, and what 
might be thought a fauve 
painting by — Roderic 
O’Conor but was in fact 
painted as early as 1894; 
the fact that it was done 
at Pont-Aven may help 
to explain this surprising 
date. — 
Héléne Praday’s paint- 
ings at Wildenstein’s Gal- 
lery are both modest and 
- original, which is not a 
very usual combination; 
the artist accepts her 
limitations and keeps her 
work on a_ decorative 
plane but she shows a real 
gift of invention in the 
various motives out of 
which she forms her 
designs. The Gimpel Fils 
Gallery shows a few paint- 
‘ings and more drawings 
by Ben Nicholson. The 
most interesting work is 
no doubt a drawing of a 
leafless tree done with a 
hard and wiry line which 
evades none of the diffi- 
culties of the subject, but 
there are also a number of 
more or less abstract compositions executed with 
the scrupulous craftsmanship one capers from 
this artist. - 

Paintings by Claude Venard at Tooth’s Gal- 


lery are highly stylized, sometimes to the point 


of getting near to abstraction, and always display 
great dexterity in the use of elaborate and con- 
trasting textures. But the smallest of his paint- 
ings have a charm and vitality hardly to be 
found in* his larger works; it may well be that 
he is a natural miniaturist. , 

Edward Wright, who shows paintings, reliefs 
and collages at the Mayor Gallery seems to be a 
highly cerebral artist whose abstractions are 
related to various complicated ideas about the 
nature of design. In their fifty-fifth annual 
exhibition of early English watercolours Walker’ S 
Galleries have no work of outstanding import- 
ance, but Turner, David Cox, Peter de Wint, 


Paul Sandby, and = others are Pleasantly 


represented. 


Mr. Clutton-Brock has undertaken to act ag: ; the 
regular art critic of THE LISTENER Rae the 
second half of 1959. 


The New Apartment’ 


A story by HEINZ HUBER* 


“~~ o~- 


HE other evening we were invited 
round to the Messemers. Marx 
Messemer is a colleague of mine at the 
works, and a most gratifying friendship 


-has grown up in course of time between our 


families. Without wishing to over-estimate our 
importance, I do believe that the function we 
fulfil through modest social gatherings like this 
is of some significance. It is the development of 
a form of society, of a social type even, which is 
adapted to our changed environment. When we 
began, there was no social intercourse and no 
society. Our grandparents were dead, our 
parents had made a mess of things, and those 
who had made rather less mess were not our ~ 
parents. A zero-point situation, as the literary 


periodicals called it. I think I can say that we ~ 
coped with this situation rather well. We read _ 


the literary periodicals and we looked for a 
profession and found one. We began to earn 
money and began also to invite one another out, 
and today we constitute a kind of new social 
grouping, one which is beginning to develop a 
style of its own, and which once more cam- 
mands every respect. 

To return to the Messemers, it is not long 
since they moved into a new apartment. Our 
place, too, is new but we have been in it rather 
longer. The Messemers have had theirs done up 
completely new, and we were keen to see how 
it would look. 

- The fact is, that I think a lot of Marx 


Messemer. Or let’s say that I admire him, at~ 
‘least up to a certain point. What I admire above 


all is the reliability of his judgment, his taste, 
his modernity. With him everything is exactly 
right, while with me there’s always something 
just short of perfection. In our home the new 
tea service always has two cups broken and the 
tea table is still one of the old kidney-shaped 
kind. Somehow we just don’t manage to replace 
it with a more modern piece, though we know 
perfectly well what we want—long and narrow, 
in reddish-brown wood. It would go so well 
with our sand-coloured chair covers. And then a 
pigeon-blue carpet—but we'll never achieve 


_ them. At least not for the present. 


The Messemers, on the other hand—as we 
walked in at their door, from our feet to the 
horizon of the far-distant skirting there 
stretched a fine pile surface in graphite grey. At 
the vanishing point of the perspective lines, in 


front of a bare wall, a strange-looking branch 


| 
| 
, 


- projected from a large glass vase, standing on 
_ the ground. Echoes of surrealism, I thought to 


myself, early Chirico. Perhaps Messemer him- 
self was unconscious of them. He says ‘he 


“understands nothing about art, says he’s a 


rationalist, a technician, a man of his hands— 


no doubt, so are we all—but he quite simply 
has it, that unerring sense of style, that infal- 


le modernity. 

_ A well-marked characteristic of our particular 

> is that we have no feelings of mutual 

Iry. Everyone is conscious of his own worth, 

: as I am, and so I have no reason to envy 
Py bee 


yi” 


Marx Messemer. Yet when I saw his work 
table I was seized by a spasm of envy. There 
stood, not, as might have been expected, a 
breathtakingly lovely, elegantly simple, wickedly 
expensive writing desk, Scandinavian of course 
and made by hand—he could have afforded it 
after all, just as I could—but no, not a bit of it, 
a slab of raw deal, massive, of unusual size, in 
its natural whiteness, not polished but planed, 
and on it his typewriter. That’s Marx Messemer 
all over. He’s an expert in Cool Jazz, and that’s 


‘what his whole flat is like—Cool Jazz con- 


verted into armchairs, carpets, lamps (or rather 


_light-fittings), and pictures. 


For a long time we were all devotees of the 
theory that pictures had played out their part 
as adornments to a room, and our craze was all 
for empty walls. That was of course an extreme 
fad, and we soon moved away from it. Nothing 
could be more foreign to our outlook than 
snobbery. We aim to have principles, but we 
try also to modify them. So the Messemers once 
more had a picture on the wall, placed 
asymmetrically on a very daring wallpaper, one 
picture only, but that an original. I stood in 
front of it and was annoyed with myself. I too 
have pictures on the wall, but prints, fastened to 
it with drawing pins. To this day I have some- 
how just not managed even to have them 
framed, though I am always meaning to. 

For Messemer such things are no problem 
and that’s what impresses me so much about 
him. Exact improvisation, Cool Jazz, precision 
of living style. 

We stood about informally, informally chat- 
ting on the graphite-grey carpet, holding beauti- 
fully shaped glasses in our hands—brandy and 
soda, Whisky and soda, that’s high society, at 
our social level it would be snobbery, and snob- 
bish is the one thing we’re not. We have a well- 
defined sense of what is appropriate. We’re 
middle-class (I don’t mean bourgeois, of course) 
and we know what’s fitting for us. Brandy 
and soda. 

Besides, on social occasions: like these we’re 
generally moderate with the drink—hence the 
soda. The only one who drank neat brandy on 
this particular evening was Fraulein Kliesing, 
who'd also been asked, and is anyhow, for my 
taste, a little bit eccentric, yes, decidedly eccen- 
tric. It’s something I’m not so keen on, and I 
have trained myself little by little to a certain 
tolerance; until now I really rather like Fraulein 
Kiiesing. We all have our faults. 

There was a slight contretemps as we were 
all arranging ourselves up at the sitting end. 
Fraulein Kliesing lowered herself into the 
Messemers’ new armchair but immediately shot 
up again as if she had sat on a pin; her salmon- 
pink dress, she said, clashed horribly with the 
raspberry pink of the chair cover, and she was 


right, too. What made it worse was that this 


* shocking’ pink of the cover was chosen with 
great finesse to contrast with the equally 
shocking emerald green of the wallpaper behind 
it. I should never have dared anything like that, 


* Translated by Christopher Holme 


but Messemer does dare, and you see, he brings 
it off. 

In any case harmony was restored by Fraulein 
Kliesing transferring her salmon-coloured dress 
to the clear grey of the couch, while my wife’s 
sky-blue contrasted correctly with the raspberry 
pink chair. We’re not aesthetes, let this be clearly 
stated, but technicians, men of our hands, yet 
just for that very reason it disturbs us if some- 
thing of this kind, or indeed anything at all, is 
not quite in key. 

In my home it is the sofa cushions which are 
wrong. Not that they’re actually in bad taste, 
but they have come together rather by chance, 
not so carefully matched with one another and 
with their surroundings as at the Messemers. 
But that can easily be changed. 

We take such a matter no more seriously 
than it deserves, and the colour problem of 
Fraulein Kliesing and the armchair did not 
occupy us for long. We were now talking about 
the Messemers’ new apartment in general. 

‘How did you find this place to begin with? ’ 

“Well, we really did have rather a stroke of 
luck’, said Kay, Messemer’s delicious wife.-‘ We 
hunted for ages, but there was always some- 
thing. Extra conversion costs, and so on. You 
know the story. Then finally someone we knew, 
who had some connexion with this property, 
told us there might be a possibility here. Only 
we should have to do it up ourselves. I didn’t 
want to at first, but Marx thought—’. 

“I was for it straight away ’, said Marx, ‘ but 
you can’t imagine what it looked like in here, 
when I first came to view the place. I could 
never have dreamed that anything like it existed 
nowadays ”. 

Messemer took his time, lit his pipe, poured 
himself another brandy and soda, and then told 
the story of the apartment, and we sat in the 
new armchairs on the graphite-grey carpet, 
drank brandy and soda, and listened—although, 
to be candid, we were not all that interested. 
But what should one talk about? We neither 
can, nor do we want to, make fashionable con- 
versation, and our common professional affairs, 
well, there’s a tacit agreement that on such social 
occasions they are not discussed. Or should we 
have talked about Marcel Proust? One doesn’t 
talk about Proust; with us you might say 
Proust is taken for granted, just like our love for 
our wives. To speak about the one would be 
sentimentality, about the other snobbery, betray- 
ing in either case a faulty sense of style. Rather 
the Messemers’ new apartment than that. 
Besides which, he tells a good story, even 
though he does overdo it a bit at times. 

‘When I first saw this room’, he began, ‘ it 
wasn’t being lived in any longer, but the furni- 
ture was still here. I couldn’t imagine how any 
human creature could have found room to exist 
here among all the furniture. I could see noth- 
ing but furniture. That’s to say, at first I didn’t 
even see that, the windows were curtained, the 
room dark. It was only when the woman with 
the keys turned on the light that solid ground 
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began to be distinguishable in the darkeeen 


The source of the gloomy light was a low- 


hanging lampshade, above faded silk and dust, 
below long, rectangular plate-glass pendants and 
cobwebs. All this close down over a broad table- 
top, stains and dust here, too, losing themselves 
in the half-darkness behind. At the sides, chair 


backs reared themselves, and over the nearest 


of them there hung an old-fashioned woman’s 
hat. Behind it serried ranks of bookshelves, cup- 
boards, whatnots, a sofa in the darkness, deeper 
still in the Garkaess an endless vista of grand 


piano, piles of books on the piano, dust on the. 


books, scarcely room to move between them, 
not so much a living-room as a second-hand 
furniture dealer’s warehouse. Or a stage-set for 


~The Madwoman of Chaillot—if it had been 


written by Ionesco’. 
In descriptions like these Messemer 1s un- 
beatable. When he’s on his day, his descriptions 


yrange themselves one on another like the 


coloured flags which a conjurer pulls out of his 
mouth on a never-ending string, gay and effort- 
less. Fraulein Kliesing stared at Messemer in 
open-mouthed admiration: Moreover her ad- 
miration was, so to speak, sexless, for on the 
one hand Messemer had his delicious wife, on 
the other Fraulein Kliesing had a man friend 
of her own. So nothing of that sort. We don’t 
much go in for erotic disturbance, any more 
than we go in for illness. 

Messemer was in full swing. ‘A nineteenth- 
century lumber-room. The sloughed-off body- 
case of an old-fashioned insect. The flat had 
belonged to a professor’s widow. I think he was 
a painter or something of the sort, but nothing 
distinguished. Later I found in the cellar a few 
rolls of painted canvas, landscape sketches and 
portrait studies; they were so stiff and brittle 
that the paint came off in layers when I unrolled 
it. I can even say the painting was not at all 
bad, for my taste’. 

“A bit academic, 
Kliesing. 

“I wouldn’t say that, not altogether. At any 
rate, the life led by the Professor’s widow was 
no longer very academic. Between ourselves, the 
woman in charge of the flat told me that the old 
lady, having no more room among all this 
furniture and old lumber, had moved into the 
cubby-hole next door—’ 

“Where we now have our built-in wardrobe 


surely’, said Fraulein 


and shoe closet’, Kay put in— 


‘—and there, behind a cupboard, arranged 
herself a sort of berth on which most of her last 
days were spent. Once, she said, the old lady did 
not appear for four days, so that in the house 
it was thought something must have happened 
to her, and the police were sent for to break open 
the door. But the old lady had only been lying 
behind her cupboard and staring at the wall— 
there was nothing else the matter with her. 
She was in fact very old, an old lady with 
whalebone and crumbling lace about her neck, 


' contemplating in the gloom the Professor’s 


half-finished oil paintings on the wall, perhaps 
thinking of her honeymoon journey to Florence 
or perhaps of nothing at all, just fading away, 
slowly dying—’ 

Messemer left his story in the air as if, having 
served him for a felicitous piece of description, 
he no longer had any further use for it. Now 
it was his wife’s turn. 

_ ‘And the dirt in the rooms, after all the old 
rags had been removed, you can’t imagine. The 
wallpaper hung in tatters, covered with dust, or 


had been fastened back with drawing pins, the 


ceiling was black with soot and cobwebs, with — 


huge cracks in it—we had to strip all the plaster 
off, right to the laths—and the whole floor had 
to be re-planed, it was so dirty. At first we 
thought of varnishing it—’ 
‘Matt or glossy? ’ asked my wife. 
“Matt, of course, | rive said Fraulein 
Kliesing. 
‘Probably glossy ’, 


Pat S Kay. ‘But then 


we liked this velour carpeting so much that we 


decided to close-carpet the whole room instead, 
although that ones out a good deal Sie 
expensive ’. 

‘In the long run it’s worth it, though ’, g eae 
Fraulein Kliesing. ‘When you have a floor 
varnished, you still have to have it waxed after 
a time, and then after two or three years the 


varnish must be renewed, while a good carpet — 


lasts for years’. Fraulein Kliesing, who had a 


charming little flat of her own, was~ quite an. 


expert in such matters. 

The nice thing about our circle is that we 
never work a subject to death; we’re interested 
in everything, so that our talk never gets boring. 
Without meaning to, we have developed a very 
pleasant style of social intercourse; neither stiff 
conventionality nor amorphous bohemianism, 
but a free and open sober modernity. We keep 
clear of fashionable and tepid conversation just 
as. carefully as we do those night-long discus- 
sions which go round and round in circles. 
One must avoid exaggeration at all costs. 

We turned again to the history of the 


’Messemers’ apartment. 


“It wasn’t altogether easy to get hold of this 
apartment ’, said Messemer. ‘In this room here, 
as I’ve said, lived the Professor’s widow, and 
she had finally died. But that was far from mak- 
ing it possible for us to move in, for in the 
second room, where our dining recess now is, 
there lived a second old lady who didn’t die and 
who obstinately refused to go into an old 
people’s home, although it -was really more 
necessary for her than for her companion. The 
two women had been friends when, years before, 
they had taken this apartment. It was then new, 
of course. But time—day after day so cramped 
together, ill, poor, a bit odd, the two of them— 
time dissipated their friendship. In the end they 
had the connecting door between the two rooms 


nailed up, and the great tiled stove which heated 


both rooms was no longer kept going. Instead 
each one put a small iron stove in her room. 
Up there behind the new wallpaper you can 
still see the hole which had to be made for the 
stove-pipes’. _ 

“Really! ’ said Fraulein Kliesing. scets hope 
we don’t all get like that one day’. 

“The Professor’s widow died simply of old 
age, but as for the one in the other room, she 
was certainly a bit dotty’, Messemer said. 

“ About birdseed ’, his wife added. ‘ Yes, bird- 
seed. There can be no other explanation. Who 
would like another drink? ’ 

We allowed our glasses to be refilled with 
brandy and soda,.and Messemer continued, 
although his story, interesting as it was, for my 
taste was already going on rather too long. 

‘This one, in contrast to the other, had 
almost no furniture. Her walls, doors, and 
window frames were stuck all over with nails 
and hooks of all shapes and sizes—for clothes, 
for towels, for bits of string with nothing 
attached to them any more, for key labels, dish 
cloths, oven-rakes, and spotted photographs of 


but we have got one now and it’s just as bad. 


babies Bann since grown up. A great deal of this 


stuff we later found, when’ we were able to get 
into the room, under the great heap of birdseed. 
The woman must have lived the whole time with 
a regular mountain of birdseed in the room—it 
took up a quarter of the floor-space. Just simply 
poured out on the floor knee high. The house 
people told us how she had the window prac- 
tically always open and the birds flew in and out 


‘the whole time, summer and winter. The birds 


come hopping around the room even now, 
though it’s quite a while since the mountain of 
birdseed was removed. And we-found the oddest 
things under the birdseed; medicine bottles, bits 
of stuff, old illustrated papers, prospectuses of 
bathing resorts, a glove, and a whole collection 
of various-coloured powders, each carefully 
folded up in paper—all buried under the bird- 
seed ’, 

“How ghastly! ’ ead Fraulein Kiiesings 

‘Well’, said) Messemer, ‘the whole thing 
— have been called tragic. So far as 


be discovered, the husband of the birdseed 
one got lost in the Third Reich. And he wasn’t 
even politically active. They said he had passed 
on something or other to someone else, or that 
sort of thing. Probably the whole thing was a 
mistake. In any case, the husband never came 
back. It was his wife, then, who later on had 
this room and the heap of birdseed. The place 
was really not fit for human habitation, but she 
simply refused to move into the old people’s 
home. What was more, she couldn’ t Pay the rent 
any longer’. 4 

I had a feeling that Messemer now. had fealty 
gone a bit too far, for an ordinary party. 

Kay threw him a glance and told the rest of 
the story herself. ‘ After the death of the Pro- 
fessor’s widow the birdseed woman became the 
principal tenant of the apartment. So first of all 
we had ourselves put down as nominal sub- 
tenants of the room that was now free, so that 
we should have a prior claim on the whole 
apartment if the birdseed woman should go. 
And besides that, we paid the landlord the 
arrears of rent of the two old women. Then we 
had a word with the tenants of the other flats 
in the building, and wrote to the relations of the 
birdseed woman and got a place for her in an 
old people’s home. And then we organized the 
removal for her and undertook the sale of those 
things she couldn’t take with her into the home 
—it wasn’t much in any case. Finally, after we 


had so taken her in hand and arranged every- 


thing for her, she presumably could see no 
further reason for holding out and moved to 
the old people’s home—where she has mean- 
while settled down quite contentedly. We had 
the whole apartment transferred to us as princi- 
pal tenants and could now begin to do it up. 
What we made of it you can see for yourselves. 
You wouldn’t believe it was the same place if 
you’d seen the rooms before, when the two old 
women still lived here ’. 

‘It’s really a delightful apartment’, said 
Fraulein Kliesing. ‘I’m quite enthusiastic over 
the way you *ve done it. You couldn’t possibly 
tell it was an old one’. + 

‘No, you hardly could’, said ‘Kay, smiling, 

‘only in the one room we simply cannot 
altogether get rid of the birdseed. Every so 
often I find myself sweeping a handful of 
it out of the cracks in the floor. I thought it 
would be better once we had a vacuum cleaner, 
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ymium itself with metallic phrases. All i in all, 


‘i ei 


of the Bidding Contests ce : 


enneth Konstam, discussed some critical The next question related to a Pair of hands 
1a Sa an earlier broadcast : 


WEST EAST 

‘ } first question ‘concerned the following - @ none — @&AJ9653 

hand, held by East: ee eA K 107-42 ¥ 6 

Se 4J104 oe AO 108 5. - @94 

ene nav le bh K4 hQ974 

ae he ty Alo 3 _ The bidding between Mr. L. Tarlo and Mr. 

Beene! os. be J 10842 _ B. Schapiro had gone as follows: 

When ‘Mr. C. Rodrigue had held this hand the® ys WEST EAST 
previous week, in partnership with Mr, J. Flint, — 2H 2S 

‘the bidding had gone: ae 3D 3S 

: oy "WEST a EAST pee - 4D 4H 

* BeaegCr 125.18. ° 26 == No 

us a se Bene, bai jae: *This was too high, though it is, of course, 

As ye SD tas tet ? difficult to stay short of game after a Two 


Mr. Stndeiene at this point, had bid Foe 


Hearts. Did the panel agree with that call? 

‘Mrs. Markus, Mr. Konstam, and Mr. Franklin 
‘were of one mind: although East had something — 
in hand when he raised to Two Clubs on the | 
first round, he had shown that with his raise 
Feo: Four Diamonds and should now make the 
safe bid of Five Clubs. 

ab ‘Mr. Reese maintained that Four Hearts, with — 
an intelligent partner, was in order. East’s hand — 
was cea limited by. his first response and 


be) 


ee 
when Ea operation ‘was going well, he took off 
a perfectly normal flight. But he did not 


Te aircraft Apeatiu and Orde Wingate 


“4 


me type of pepo that only Wine 


r ; was destined by fate to 


== 


opening and a positive response. 

The panel discussed three points. First, is 
West worth an opening Two bid? Here, again, 
Mr. Reese was in a minority. He preferred One 
Heart, inasmuch as the hand would present no 
difficulty in bidding after an opening of One. 
The others thought it close but on the ee 
_ approved of Two Hearts. 

The next problem was East’s bid on the Beitd 
“round: over Three Diamonds, should he say 
_ Three Spades or Three No Trumps? Another 


(concluded son page 979) 


face is one of the reasons why I think he was 
_ always ready to antagonize anybody, even if they 


; _ might help him. Although he had been a rebel 
= eet! a life, I think there may be one 


- things a I doubt: however, if Wingate would 
ever have made a high-level successful army 


' ingate’s Place i in pereaty be? Iti is “4 / commander. He was too temperamental, and he 


yurage, me all his life he peat case: and he was too ruthless. As 


olonel Bredin said, he regarded the soldiers 


seers as a means to an end than as human 


See _and they did. not like him as they 


sets,! again very enteraisiae oh on “top “of his 
} sparkling like the outer skin of the 


evening, as always “at t the Messemers, was 


achieved one 2 But I’m quite confide 
shall have one next year or the year af 
provided that nothing comes in between} whit 
I think rather improbable. 


We've got plenty of time yet to get ourselves 


properly fixed up.—Third Programme 
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close decision, but this time there was a unani- | 
mous preference for Three No Trumps. 


Thirdly, could East have passed Four 
Diamonds? The general view here was that, so 
far as system was concerned, Four Diamonds 
could have been passed; but that East was 
justified in bidding Four Hearts on the grounds 
that ten tricks might be made in hearts as easily 
as in diamonds. 

For the final problem the panel considered 
another hand from the preceding broadcast. At 
game all East holds: 

&Q2 

9 QJ632 

@KQ 

‘& 10543 
West opens Two Diamonds. What should East 
respond? 


In the broadcast both East players, impressed 
by the two honours in partner’s suit, raised to 
Three Diamonds. The result was. poor, for the 
partnership could never get away from diamonds, 
and either hearts or no trumps would have been 
a better contract. 

Here the panel was agreed that raising the 
diamonds on a doubleton was a mistake. If a 
fit could be found in hearts the East hand would 
be more useful in that contract than in dia- 
monds; so, the natural response of Two Hearts 
should be preferred. 


“trait Sir Brian Horrocks’ s Television Broadcast on Wingate 


always do realize) that he had a touch of genius. 

He was before his time. He was the first man 
to employ large-scale supply by air, and even 
before the last war, in that hut in Palestine, he 
used to say to Colonel Bredin, ‘ Aircraft must be 
used as lorries’, Now over twenty years later we 
in the British Army are trying to do just that. 
The Chindits did not survive long after his 
death, but I would not be at all surprised if they 
are not the pattern for warfare of the future, just 
as those ‘ Night Squads’ in Palestine were the 
forerunners of the Commandos. Wingate had 
genius, although future historians will argue 
about him, and he will always remain one of the 
controversial figures of history. But there is one 
country where they have no doubt at all: in his 
adopted land of Israel the name of Orde Wingate 
is still today honoured and revered. 

—B.B.C, Television Service 
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The Life of Sir Alexander Fleming — 


By André Maurois. Translated & 


Gerard Hopkins. Cape. 25s. 
Reviewed by LORD TAYLOR © 


THOSE BROUGHT UP on Les Silences du Colonel. 


Bramble know that volubility and true value 
often vary inversely. But to appreciate the 


silences of both Bramble and Fleming, an articu- — 


late interpreter is essential. Fleming’s great 
career needed a great biographer. Time and 
again, throughout that career, a benign provi- 
dence seemed to deal just the right cards. To cap 
it, Lady Fleming left Britain for France, to 
find the one man who could match the story 
with the skili needed to tell it. 

Fleming was indeed silent. When his first 
wife, Sareen, was dying, she predicted he would 
marry again, but ‘she'll have to do the pro- 
posing!’ She was very nearly right, for 
Fleming’s proposal to Dr. Amalia Voureka was 
literally inaudible, and in his diary he recorded 
one word: ‘Yes’. Yet seen through M. Maurois’s 
eyes his shy courtship had a_ tenderness, 
charm and. true goodness far more common in 
real life than in modern imaginative writing. 
Fleming’s laconic diary reads like Lord Attlee’s 
autobiography: ‘May 30, 1948. Bull fight. 
Photographed with three toreadors. On taking 
my seat, received another ovation from all round 
arena—20,000 people (mass hysteria) ’. Fleming 
was no lover of ‘ flim-flam ’. 

.The difference between the intelligent man 
and the intellectual can be confusing. The intel- 
lectual is often intelligent; but the very intel- 
ligent need have no high-brow interests. Fleming 
was as intelligent as they come. His brain was a 
needle-sharp instrument, which he used superbly 
and economically. To it were coupled a first- 
class capacity for observation, great manual 
dexterity and technical skill, and a practicality 
which enabled him to pose just the questions 
needed to get medically useful answers. Finally, 
he was a creative artist, looking always for the 
unusual. This unique combination took medicine 
round its most difficult corner in the first half 
of the twentieth century. 

Fleming liked water polo and. shooting, 
snooker and picture-making. Indeed, he invented 
a technique of his own, using coloured bacteria 
to etch out for him little sketches of country 
cottages and nursing mothers on agar plates. 
His old chief, Sir Almroth Wright, was the intel- 
lectual par excellence, who could, and did, recite 
250,000 lines of poetry. ‘Little Flem’ noted 
that the three favourites were the Bible, Shake- 
speare, and ‘ Paradise Lost’. So when asked the 
source of any quotation, he would always plump 
for ‘Paradise Lost’, knowing he had a one-in- 
three chance of eine right, 

This approach was typical. Fleming treated 
examinations in just the same way, as a scientific 
exercise. He studied carefully both the teaching 


and the personality of his examiners. So he: 


would predict exactly the questions likely to be 
set, and was rarely wrong. As a result, he was 


top in every competitive examination he took. 


Above all, he was a steadfast worker. He was 
in his laboratory late into the night, and his 
home saw little of him save at week-ends. All 
his career was spent at St. Mary’s; from him 


‘flowed paper after paper, never spectacular, 


always accurate, solid bricks in the building of 
modern bacteriology. His bibliography of 
scientific contributions runs to three pages of 


small print. Embedded in it with no shout or 


flourish is one entitled ‘On the antibacterial 


action of cultures of a penicillium with special ~ 


reference to their use in the isolation of B. 
Influenzae ’. 


Brit. J. Exp. Path. 1929, vol. 10, 


page 226. That ten-page paper has saved the 


lives of millions throughout the whole wen, 


The Dictionary of National Bigecapiy, 


1941-1950. Edited by L. G. Wickham 
Legg and E. -: Williams. Cumulative 


” 


eilae covering the years 1901-1950. 


Oxford. £5 5s. 


Whatever unity may be found. in the lives of | 
men who are born within a few years of each 
other, no such unity is given to public figures 
by Sane them together in the decade within 
which they have died. No useful purpose there- 


fore would be served by analysing in detail the. 


contents of this volume of the Dictionary of 
National Biography covering the years 1941 to 
1950. In it will be found politicians as varied 
as Baldwin, Mackenzie King, Lloyd George, 
Tom Mann, Runciman, Oliver Stanley, and 


Ellen Wilkinson; fasta men include Keyes, 


Wavell, and Wingate; among artists are Frances 
Hodgkins and Paul Nash, Sickert and Steer; 
authors range from Shaw and Wells to Virginia 
Woolf; dons include H. W. B. Joseph and James 
Tait as well as Jeans, Eddington, and G. H. 
Hardy; a generous group of journalists stretches 


‘from A. G. Gardiner, J. A. Spender, and J. L.- 


Garvin to W. P. Crozier and R. a Barrington- 
Ward. 

No one will envy the editors thes task in 
choosing names and selecting authors. The 
original Dictionary of National Biography was 
largely the work of professional historians who, 
after mulling over dozens of sources and authori- 
ties, presented in the end an impartial, though 
not always accurate, summary of their subjects’ 
lives. Today the authors have, for the most part, 
lived so closely to their subjects (and their sub- 
jects’ relatives and friends) that impartiality is 
rarely possible. Many of the articles are written 
by the dead man’s friends and are based largely 
on ‘ personal knowledge’ and ‘ private informa- 
tion’, Candour is tempered by the need for tact. 
Facts are wrapped up or glided over. Truth 


hovers elusively without always alighting. Only 


a few authors (and those on the whole profes- 
sional journalists rather than academic experts) 
overcome their difficulties and produce a con- 
vincing and critical biography. Among the best 
articles in this volume are St. John Ervine on 
Bernard Shaw, Ritchie Calder on H. G. Wells, 
Lord Hailey on Lord Lugard, and Ivor Brown 
on James Agate. But one feels that Stanley 
Morison lived too near to Barrington-Ward and 


Gilbert Murray to J. L. Hammond, while the 
articles on Baldwin nue Geoffrey Dawson. are 
disappointing. 3 

‘As to the choice of subjects it is rene one 


_ supposes, to offer to posterity the lives of Angela 


Brazil, Harry Lauder, Tommy Handley, and 


- Stephen Leacock on the ground that they were 


highly successful public entertainers who met 


_the needs of their particular day. They ought no 
doubt to figure in the ambit of the Zeitgeist as 
‘much as, say, Hamilton Harty or Henry Wood. 


Nevertheless opting for one public entertainer 
rather than another is a delicate business. Nor is 
one certain in the field of journalism whether 
C. W. Brodribb or Harold Child, nice men 
though they both were, really rate the Dictionary 
of National Biography; would they have reached 
it if they had not been loyal servants of The 
Times? Inevitably the warm air of ‘ the Estab- 
lishment’ breathes over this compilation and the 
editors deserve to be congratulated wherever they 
have ventured to stray away from it. 
/ . MaovricE ASHLEY 


The Profession of | Goverutient The 

’ Public Service in Europe. By Brian 
Chapman. Allen and Unwin. 28s. 

ihe Spirit of British Administration and 
_some European Comparisons. By C. H. 
Sisson. Faber. 21s. 


- One of the most notable academic developments 


_in Britain lately has been the quiet rise of Man- 


chester as a centre of political study, challenging 
the long supremacy of Oxford and London. 
Under the guidance of Professor W. J. M. 


Mackenzie, a strong department has been built 


up, which not only teaches. the subject 
thoroughly but regularly produces books of high 
quality. One can now discern, in Government 
as also in Social Anthropology, the lineaments 


of a Manchester School: highly factual in its 
_ interests, but sensitive to the play of opinion 


and bold in its attempts at theory. The-efforts of 
the department’s permanent staff are augmented 
by those of occasional Simon Research Fellows, 
recruited from outside academic life and set 
loose to study at leisure topics of which they 
already have intimate knowledge. Of the two 
authors here reviewed, Dr. Chapman is one of 
the permanents; Mr. Sisson is a temporary. 
Both write about European administrators, but 
not in the same terms. 

Dr. Chapman is concerned to survey the rise 
of public (i.e., civil) services in Western Europe, 


to show how the people who compose these. 


services- are recruited, trained and controlled, 


what their conditions of service are, and what 
' part they play in national politics. His examples 


come from ten countries and eight languages. 
Only a committee could check his accuracy in 


all instances; but the uninformed reader is im- 


pressed by his determination to understand the 
institutions of other countries, and his convic- 
tion that there is probably some good reason 
behind practices which differ from the British. 
Mr. Sisson is more dilettante. He is a British 
civil servant, concerned to show the excellenos, 
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Poodles, puddles and plastics 


Protection from the weather is but one very minor contribution of 
plastics to the greater personal comfoit of men, women and lucky 
dogs. But we must start somewhere .. . 

In a few short years these gay, lightweight materials, with their 
quick-clean, corrosion-resistant surfaces, their unsuspected 
strength and astonishing manufacturing versatility, have become 
part and parcel of domestic and industrial life. Already we find 
ourselves taking them for granted, yet their potentialities are still 
far from fully explored. 

Shell have invested, and will continue to invest, large sums in 
plastics research and development. At Carrington, Shell chemists 
are now producing a new high-density polyethylene, stiffer and 


3 


stronger than conventional polyethylene. In addition to ‘Carlona 
polyethylenes, ‘Carina’ P.V.C.’s and ‘Carinex’ polystyrenes, 
Shell output includes solvents, intermediates and other chemicals 
important in plastics manufacture. 

Whatever the needs of industry for plastic raw materials, 
Shell can almost certainly supply them. In fact, if you have 
any problems concerning the use of chemicals, industrial or 
agricultural, Shell may well be able to help. You can easily 
find out. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17, Gt. Marlborough 
Street, London, W.1. 
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of British administration by contrasting it wie 


the silliness of European examples. He has 


shrewd things to say about some of the prac- 
tices which he has observed in Europe, such 
as the Austrian General Law of Administrative 
Procedure, but these are vitiated by the con- 
stantly partisan tone which he adopts. 

‘Mr. Sisson’s view is that British administra- 


tion is just what it ought to be, and that any 


attempt to improve it, by recruiting adminis- 
trators in a different way, or training them more, 
or setting up other means of control than 
parliamentary complaint, is bound to be a 
failure. He is of that school of thought which 
sees the high officials of the British civil service 
as the true philosopher-kings. He tries to dis- 
guise this by saying that their chief virtue is 
their undeviating obedience to their political 
masters; but his real scorn of politicians, and 
his conviction that the civil servants at the top 
know best, are brought out in his chapter on 
‘The Civil Service and the Crown’, where he 
shows that, to him, popular institutions are 
simply ancillary to the serious work of govern- 
ment. 

The two great temptations for British studenis 
of other countries’ governments are thinking 
foreigners are fools, and thinking they are per- 
fect. Mr. Sisson thinks either that they are fools, 
or that, whether they have reasons for what 
they do or not, those reasons could never apply 
in Britain. Dr. Chapman does occasionally seem 
to think some foreign institutions perfect; but, 
on the whole, he resists temptation. The one 
book is shrill, often unfairly selective, unsystem- 
atic in its choice of topics, essentially defensive 
in its approach; the other is temperate, highly 
factual, methodical in its choice of material, 
argumentative but on the whole fair. If read 
together, the total effect is helpful and stimu- 
lating. But there is no doubt that the academic 
has his feet on the ground more often than the 
administrator. It is to Manchester’s credit that 
it managed to contain them both without an 
explosion. 

J. D. B. MILLER 


Our Friend James Joyce. By Mary and 
Padraic Colum. Gollancz. 16s. 
Joyce Among the Jesuits. By Kevin 
Sullivan. Oxtord for Columbia Uni- 

versity Press. 40s. 
No two books could be less alike; the one, 
warmly evocative, the other, coldly inquiring: 
both add to our knowledge of Joyce. The Colums 
were his contemporaries, and their jigsaw 
memories of him in Dublin and Paris are so 
gently dovetailed, their judgments so unpre- 
sumptuous, as to make the enigmatic Joyce 


appear humanly approachable. They tell us 


much that is oddly pertinent about the man. 
“Joyce’, says Mary Colum, with womanly sharp- 
ness, 
and patrons’, and she cites his endless demands 
upon his patrons; for he had a penchant for 
good restaurants, fine wine, and millionaire- 
tipping, and Nora Joyce a liking for fashionable 
clothes from the grand couturiers. ‘Gide said 
to me’, wrote the sorely-tried Adrienne Monnier 
to Tagen: ““What dedication Monsieur Joyce 
has to his work! He never thinks about 
money”. “On the contrary”, I said, “Mon- 
sieur Joyce thinks all the time about money ”’. 
Even the devoted Miss Weaver wrote Joyce that 


_ Belvedere College. 
“had an odd capacity for acquiring money 


she knew he was spending money like a drunken 7 
sailor. ‘ Morally, you are in a better position 


than I am’, remarked Joyce to Padraic Colum 


-who lived solely by his writing. 


Walking and talking with him, says Padraic, 


‘I realized how tragically lonely great fame can — 


leave a man’. A devoted father and husband, 
Joyce’s genius cut him off from his family. His 
wife, notes Mary Colum, had little comprehen- 
sion of literature and none at all of the sort of 
literature Joyce produced. ‘Isn’t it extraordin- 
ary’, said Joyce, ‘that none of my family reads 
anything I write?’ He and his children had 
little in common. ‘ The trouble with artists as 
parents’, says Padraic Colum, ‘is that their 
work claims too much from them—their in- 
tensity goes into it, and they are likely to be 
oblivious to their human commitments’. 
also steal the social limelight. ‘If anyone talks 
of my father, Ill leave’, declared Lucia Joyce 
Passionately when invited to accompany the 
Colums on an outing. Joyce’s last years were 
devastated by his daughter’s alienation, and the 
Colums, who did everything in their power to 


help her, have given us the clearest account, to 


date, of this domestic tragedy. 

Joyce had a curiously indirect way of organ- 
izing help from his friends. ‘ Joyce operates like 
a general’, remarked Padraic Colum to Ernest 
Hemingway. ‘Like a general of the Jesuits’, 
answered Hemingway. Joyce was proud of his 
scholastic schooling. ‘ For all his railing against 
the Church’, writes Colum, ‘ Catholic philoso- 


phy was the only system that meant anything to 


Joyce, and I often wondered whether there had 
not been a real question of his entering the 
Jesuit order by which he was trained’, Mr. 
Kevin Sullivan, an American scholar, has 
evidently few doubts about the matter. fFoyce 
Among the fesuits, he says, is ‘a definition, 
hitherto lacking, of Joyce’s actual relationship 
with the Jesuits, It is therefore factual and bio- 
graphical rather than critical’. With formidable 
pertinacity he has assembled and collated the 
available facts about Joyce’s schools, school- 
mates, masters, studies, amusements, examina- 
tions, marks, and attainments—all the trivia. 
The result is exhaustive, if not exhausting, but 


not dismissible. Mr. Sullivan can fairly claim. 
that his book is of value to both biography and 


criticism, for it brings the balloon of pure con- 


jecture down to earth with a bump. But ‘to 


follow the humbler road of pedestrian fact’ is 
hard when there are gaps in the road, and Mr. 


Sullivan at times falls into holes of helpless con-: 


> 


jecture with a ‘possibly . 3 pyar wonders 
ah ene bone teal te is easy to Suppose ‘may not 
this. FAX . Still, there are plenty of facts to 
suggest that Joyce’s intellectual thoroughness, 
his meticulous powers of memory, his pedantry, 
his implicit sense of superiority, had their roots 
in the Jesuit discipline of Clongowes School and 
“At the end of the work’, 
says Mr. Sullivan, ‘I cannot escape the impres- 


sion that had Joyce’s—or more properly, his- 
father’s—fortunes taken a different turn, had 


the young man not seemed destined to the 
corrosive and contemptible milieu of Dublin’s 
lower middle-class, there would have been no 
deterioration in his relations with the Jesuits, no 
rejection of Catholicism, no abandonment of 
home and country, and possibly no Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man’. One wonders. 
‘Mind you’, said Joyce to Padraic Colum, re- 
ferring to his early religious crisis and its nega- 


They - 


tive percemen: it was no 
was the question of celiba 
live the life of acelibate*, 
- WR. RopGERS 


George Washington: Man and Monument 
_ By Marcus Cunliffe. Collins. 18s. 

Characteristic of the present Victorian Age in 
the United States is the publication of multi- 
volume life-and-times biographies of American 
statesmen. They are the last word in scholarly 
sophistication: yet they tend to fail as literary. 
works. The early statesmen are so bound up with 
the birth of the nation that they cannot yet be 
quite disentangled from the official mythology, 
except by those scurrilous opportunists who may 
always be found to write foolish debunking 
books for effect or money. It is as if they are 
still frozen within their statues in that curious 
rotunda at New York University, the Hall of 
Fame. For to write a good biography one must 
look one’s subject in the eyes, and statues have 
none. Outsiders like the British may therefore 
serve a purpose as writers of biographies for 
which Americans produce such magnificent data 
but are still too inhibited by national tradition 
themselves to dare. This is especially the case 
with Washington to whose monumental yet in- 


- complete biography the late Douglas Freeman 


dedicated so many years of painstaking and 


_ intelligent devotion; at any rate, on the basis of 


his and others’ researches, two British scholars _ 
have recently written short lives which success- 
fully come to terms with the great Virginian. 
Professor Esmond Wright’s, in the Teach Your- 
self History series, is the more rounded. Mr. 
Marcus Cunliffe’s, now under review, is the 
more brilliant. 

Mr. Cunliffe’s purpose is to release the man 
from the monument: his method, the fashion- 
able one of the ‘ profile’, which he handles with 
grace, skill and resource. The essay on the 

‘monument’ may stand by itself as a model to 


which few historiographers could aspire: high 


spirited and entertaining, yet saying everything 
that may be said about Washington’s biographers 


_ from that old promoter of piety, Parson Weems, 
onwards, The narrative is racy, condensed and 


purposeful; its history is good, though it occa- 
sionally assumes too much knowledge of 
eighteenth-century Virginia and for the work of 
a military historian it gives us disappointingly — 
few new insights into Washington’s generalship. 

However, we come face to face with the book’s 
theme only in the concluding essay which is an 
original contribution to the interpretation of 
Washington and the Revolution, Mr, Cunliffe 
begins half-way to solving the enigma of Wash- 
ington when he faces the fact that his hero was” 
a simple, humdrum character of ordinary intel- 
lect; and he is almost home when he finds the 
clue to Washington’s motivation in his jealous 
passion for his public reputation. It was this, 
Mr. Cunliffe suggests, which made Washington’s 


“lack of preferment in the British Army im- 


portant, brought him so conservatively into 
Revolutionary leadership among his Virginia 
neighbours, made him so steadfast as well as so _ 
aloof a Revolutionary general, and produced the 
living monument he had already become bey 
his. death. Finally, in a brilliant analysis Mr. 
Cunliffe relates this trait to the style Washing 

ton presented to the world. His profile, like that 
of other eighteenth-century —— is a 
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THE VOYEUR 


~ALAIN ROBBE-GRILLET 


*... burns the palate with the 
astringent effect of a glass of 
kirsch.” The Times 

*.. . the only new treatment of 
the novel we have been accorded 
for a long time ... lucid and 
brilliant.” Manchester Guardian 


THE GIRL 
BENEATH 
THE LION 


ANDRE PIEYRE DE MANDIARGUES 


*, . . wonderfully well done, an 
erotic fairy tale, as slight and as 
sensuous as a single blob of 
pointilliste colour.’ Sunday Times 

12s. 6d. 


FRANCIS 
POULENC 


HENRI HELL 
Translated by Edward Lockspeiser 


The first book to appear in 
English about France’s best- 
known living composer whose 
opera The Carmelites was staged 
recently at Covent Garden. 2ls. 
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INSTITUTE OF 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS. 


17-18 DOVER STREET, W.1 


EXHIBITION - 
Adolph Gottlieb, Paintings 1944-59 
Until 4 July. 


LITERATURE 
The American Poet Robert Beloof 
(author of the One Eyed Gunner) will 
read from the works of Stevens, Marianne 
Moore, Lowell, Wilbur and Jarrell. 
Tuesday, 9 June, 6.30 p.m. 
Admission 3/-, Members 1/6. 


POETRY READING 
Kenneth Rexroth reading his poems and 
introducing a recording of American 

Jazz and poetry concert. 

Thursday, 25 June, 8.15 p.m. 
Admission 3/-, Members 1/6. 


Write to the Secretary (Dept. L) for continu- 

ous programme of exhibitions, lectures, dis- 

cussions, poetry and play readings'and dances. 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 

CLUB ROOM WITH FULLY LICENSED BAR 


€ 
NATIONAL LIBRARY A necessary 
FOR THE BLIND 


companion 
Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act 1948 ° 
ttn eet fo 7hivago * 


enact] DASTERNAK’S 


Essay in | 
Autobiography 
‘Simply, directly, lightly 
written, yet every page is the 
expression of deep emotion 


and experience’. 
THE TIMES * 
With Harvill Press 15s 


Fish and 
Fisheries 


Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. 


What can a garden mean to a Blind Child 
~apart from the smell of flowers? Small 
fingers may learn by touch the shape of 


blossom and leaf, and enjoy further 
knowledge through Nature Books printed 
in Braille and Moon. 


The sightless, young and old, will share 
in a fuller life if 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


are sent to the Secretary, 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


Under the Patronage of 
H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 


THE 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 
AND EXHIBITION 


To be opened by 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE BRAZILIAN AMBASSADOR 


JUNE [l0th-25th 
(Except Sundays) 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, W.1 
Open II a.m. to 7.30 p.m. (Opening day from 5 p.m.) 
ADMISSION 5/- SEASON TICKETS £! 


SIR ALISTER HARDY 
Part Two of The Open Sea 
‘will surely rank as one of the 
world’s scientific master- 
Pieces.” YORKSHIRE POST 

New Naturalist Series 30s 


The Salmon 


J. W. JONES 
‘Fascinating . . . will interest 
salmon - fishers more than 
any book written by an 
angling expert.’ 

SIR ROBERT BRUCE BOCKHART 
New Naturalist Series 18s 
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COGNAC BRANDY AT ITS BEST 


Collins 
Take a hand of 


store in a cool cellar for weeks... 


unbind and cut into thin slices... 
tub a slice between your hands 
and smell . . . ah, that rich, full-flavoured 
aroma tells you it is matured... 
I ~ 
= SN AR 7, 7 z 
Wh Sos ready for your pipe and the most 


truly satisfying smoke you've ever had. 


What's that? You haven't 
the ingredients handy ? Don’t worry. You can 
buy tobacco, made from this 60 year old recipe, 
in a I-oz. tin, sealed to keep fresh, at any 
tobacconist for s/o}. Just ask for 
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Washington’s favourite play was Addison’s Cato; 


he aspired to Roman virtues and it was Roman 

virtues which his contemporaries saw and 

_ admired in him, This is in itself no discovery 
» \ , : 


. 


—was he not in the years after 1783 weari- 
-somely likened to Cincinnatus?; but it has taken. 
_ Mr. Cunliffe, reflecting on the tombs of eight- 
-eenth-century admirals in Westminster Abbey, 


New Novels 


to give us a true insight into the. lost 


~ world of George Washington, Esq, of the 


Virginian Northern Neck. 
FRANK Tansrierawarre, 


The Affair in Arcady. By James Wellard. Hutchinson. 16s. . c Maren atte 


enquirer sets out to write a biography, 


family history, or some other innocuous work of. 
research; we all know by now what horrid ~ 
things they will find under the stones they have — 


to turn up. How many research students there 
must be who wish that this was equally true in 
life, that somewhere in the unpromising material 
they have amassed for their theses there lies the 


germ of The Aspern Papers or a life of Baron 


Corvo. Sometimes of course it really does hap- 
pen, which is why it is such a good plot; but 
we cannot all be as lucky or as talented as Miss 
Langley Moore. 

The Affair in Arcady is a variation on this 
perennially interesting theme. Clive Marshall, at 
thirty-five, is still a promising but unsuccessful 
novelist, who has been commissioned to write 
the family history of the Tylers of Tyler 
County,’ which is somewhere in the Middle 
West, not a hundred miles from Chicago. The 
commission is remunerative, but the subject is 
hardly inspiring, because the Tylers had never 
distinguished themselves for anything except the 
rapacious pursuit of wealth; that is to say, they 
were pioneers. Clive Marshall’s researches are 
interrupted by the appearance of the last Tyler 
of Tyler County, a neurotic, nymphomaniac 
girl called Abbie; his enquiries reveal that she 
has had a love affair with a Negro, who has 
been murdered on her family’s instructions, that 
she has been assaulted by her step-father, and 
has been committed to a mental home and steri- 
lized. The mores of Illinois are really no better 


- and not very different from those of Mississippi. 


Of course, no one could resist falling in love 
with such a girl, and Clive Marshall does so, 
all the more eagerly because his own marriage 
is turning out to be a failure; but when he 
attempts to take Abbie away with him to Italy 


he is brought face to face with some very ugly 


aspects of American life, and in particular the 
private eyes, Philip Marlowes gone wrong, em- 
ployed by her family to ensure that Abbie’s mis- 
demeanours shall be kept in their own social 


circle. Marshall does not have the courage or the 


integrity to face this kind of threat, just as he 


cannot resist the temptation to turn his history ~ 


of the Tylers into a sentimental epic which can- 
not fail to be a commercial success. He loses his 
girl, and she revenges herself on life, and on 
Tyler County, by shooting her step-father before 
shooting herself. 

The Affair in Arcady is essentially a melo- 
dramatic story, and Abbie Tyler is one of those 
beautiful psychotic heiresses who threaten to 


become a part of modern American folklore; 


on the whole, they seem to be more stimulating 
to the imagination than debs, our English 
counterpart. But the story is well told, and 


_ The Slide Area. By Gavin Lambert. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. : pair 
A Cat on Kuprin. By Maurice Edelman. Longmans. 16s. ste) 


HERE is a stereotyped plot in fiction in — 
- which an innocent, or not so innocent,» 


a But what is more remarkable, and more interest- 


Mr. “Wellard’s Ey is good enough to carry 
conviction even when he strains our credulity. 


ing, about The Affair in Arcady is the particu- 
larly savage version it gives us of the facts of 
American life. Beneath or beside all melodrama, 
Mr. Wellard’s theme is the affront offered by 
American civilization both to the artist and to 
the ordinary decent man, and his point 
is pressed home by the contrast he draws 
between the corrupt materialism of Tyler 
County and the vie de Bohéme, modern style, 
as lived by an expatriate American artist in 
Europe. This is-not a new theme, and one may 
doubt whether it is fair to either America or the 
artist or the ordinary decent man, but Mr. 
Wellard has added several overtones of new 
horror to it. After reading The ‘Affair in Arcady 
one is left once again to consider the question 
what really has happened in or to America in 
the last quarter of a century... If one had to 
accept the answer given by. fiction to this ques- 
tion, one would have to conclude that the 
American dream has been once and for all irre- 
trievably lost and that intelligent Americans 
realize this better than anyone. 
But no sooner does one come to this conclu- 
sion than America herself provides a corrective; 
for The Slide Area comes from -Hollywood, 
where the dream has become magnified. into 
pure fantasy. Mr. Lambert is an admirable 
writer; he observes, he accepts, he registers, and 
for all the economy and self-restraint of his 
writing he shows a sensibility which perhaps 
belongs even more to the poet than to the prose 


writer. But what a strange poetry it is that he 


finds in Hollywood, where the manufacture of 
dreams is the basis of a great, if declining, in- 
dustry, and the wildest heartbeats of the ado- 
lescent have to learn the rhythm of capitalist 
economics. 

Scott Fitzgerald once wide of an- ageing 


film star that she -had real starlight. in. her 


eyes, and it photographed. ‘This was written 
of the great expansionist days of the film indus- 
try; Mr. Lambert’s scenes of Hollywood life 
come from its period of decline, when even the 
coastline of California is a slide area which is 
gradually slipping into the sea. Rags-to-riches 
stardom is now just as improbable here as any- 
where else, and Mr. Lambert’s pathetic little 
aspirant to glory from Galenta, Illinois, who at 
fifteen has come to Hollywood with the heart- 
consuming question, ‘(How-do-I-get-on-in-the- 


movies? ’, is within a few months the mistress 


of her agent who has persuaded her that it is 


better to turn parts down than to accépt ones - 


which are not worthy of her. And the reductio 
ad absurdum of the vast make-believe on which 
Hollywood depends is to be found in the blind 
old Countess Osterberg-Steblechi, whose avari- 


cioug nieces employ all the devices of the film 
industry to persuade her that she is making a 
grand tour of Europe, while in reality she re- 
mains at home in her huge Hollywood house. 
In contrast to these visionaries, young and old, 
there is the hard-headed, steel-hearted Miss Julie 
Forbes, still a great star at forty, with the fishnet 
tights which she first wore in burlesque at seven- 
teen and can still wear now, and a temperament 
which combines the ferocity of a barracuda 
shark with the calculating powers of a 
mechanical brain. _ 
The figures and incidents of Mr. Lambert’s 
_ stories are so ‘extravagant that they would 
be incredible if every kind of extravagance 
or exaggeration was not excluded from his 
_ writing, and somehow they seem, not extrava- 
gant, but merely human, natural and even 
pathetic when set so firmly in the dream-land- 
scapes of the film studio. The stories in The 
Slide Area are the most accomplished and 
enjoyable I have read for a very long time. © 
_ After Mr. Lambert almost any writer would 
seem clumsy and artificial, and A Call on Kup- 
rin does not stand up well to the test; it is 
perhaps unfair to apply it because we do not 
expect Mr. Lambert’s kind of writing in a 
thriller. But Mr, Edelman is always an interest- 
ing writer because he writes with assurance and 
knowledge of the world of politics and _ politi- 
cians which, however important in real life, 
receives such little attention in fiction. And if. 
the effect it makes in Mr. Edelman’s books is 
not a pleasant one, that is not his fault; his 
politicians are recognizably human beings who 
act for recognizable motives, even if we do not 
sympathize with them. 
A Call on Kuprin is based on the real-life 
case of Professor Kapitza, ‘who before the war 
_left Cambridge on a visit to Russia and never 
returned and is now one of the world’s leading 
nuclear scientists. Transformed in Mr. Edel- 
-man’s book into the figure. of Kuprin he plays 
‘such an important part in the cold war of the 
scientists that it is worth Britain’s while" to 
send a special mission to try to induce him 
to return to this country. The mission is en- 
trusted to a Conservative Member of ‘Parlia- 
ment and a rather seedy journalist; one. falls 
into the hands of the M.V.D., the other falls 
in love. One feels that as a. pair ‘they are | 


“not very attractive representatives of the Britain 


to which they wish Kuprin to return, and their 
‘mission. is only successful in so far as Kuprin 
is accidentally shot so that he can do no more 
harm to the West or good to the East. Mr. Edel- 
‘man’s_story. does not compel that iin 
acceptance of the improbable wl h f 
_ demand, but it is enlivened and made intere: 
-by some ‘unusually expert rpg ce lay-to. 
life in the welfare state of Mr. Chri 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
The Horse’s Mouth 


THERE COULD have been no one better for. last 
Thursday’s inquisition into the Jockey Club 
than Woodrow Wyatt. Polite, placid, patient, 
he never takes no for an answer if he feels it 
ought to be yes. This was a crisp, probing 
half-hour: and if the august institution which 
has ruled the Turf since the eighteenth century 
emerged—as it did—with flying colours, one 
could feel pretty confident that it deserved to. 

Not that the rattle of skeletons was entirely 
absent: one ex-jockey said he had been offered 
£1,000 to stop a favourite winning, while the 
amenities in the ladies’ lavatories on some 
courses might, it was suggested, be improved. 
The main—and the oddest—point that emerged 
was that, despite the enormous annual sum bet 
on racing, the sport of kings is actually up 
against it financially. Owners would like to see 
more prize money, while everybody, including 
Mr. William Hill, thought off-the-course book- 

_makers ought to make some contribution to 
the heavy expenses of meetings. But there was 
general agreement that the Jockey Club was 
doing its best; and that there was still some- 
thing to be said for the very English idea of 
having people rich and distinguished enough 
to give their services free and for the love of 
the game. 

Politicians are notoriously slippery fish, and 
John Freeman sternly warned Lord Boothby, 
when they met ‘ Face to Face’ on May 27, that 
he didn’t want any of the usual evasions. Lord 
Boothby, tremendously relaxed and disarmingly 
frank, was eager to oblige, and managed to have 
the last word on most aspects of his career, 
except when he said he was a radical, at which 
Mr. Freeman registered mild surprise: and 
indeed the only political principle which emerged 
from this interview was a happy-go-lucky 
individualism. One liked Lord Boothby for 
having no regrets about office—save perhaps for 
that half-rueful ‘How do they know you can’t 
work in a team if they don’t put you in? ’—and 


Lord Boothby during his interview in ‘Face to Face’ on May 27 


for the pleasure he 
took in the good 
things that had 
come his way: his 
peerage, an honor- 
ary degree, the free- 


dom of - several 
boroughs — ‘ they 
can’t take those 


away from you’. 

If Lord Boothby 
was far from being 
the typical modern 
politician, Sir John 
Cockcroft, inter- 
viewed in Friday’s 
“Press Conference ’, 
was very much 
one’s idea of the top 
government  scien- 


Ezra Pound, as seen in ‘ Monitor’ on May 24 


tist: quiet, guarded, correct, side-stepping con- 
troversy with smooth, functional efficiency. One 
listened with respect always, but some of his 
answers, especially on the possible effects of 
radiation, sounded rather like prepared official 
statements, 

The best of last week’s inter- 
views was with Bernard Miles, 
who came to the ‘ Monitor’ 
studios to tell us about his Mer- 
maid Theatre. Here one had no 
reservations: Mr. Miles took his 
work seriously but not himself— 
yet without his mixture of 
shrewdness and enthusiasm this 
new theatre wouldn’t exist. His 
aim was to close two theatrical 
gaps, that between highbrow and 
lowbrow and that between per- 
former and audience. Mr. Miles 
told us how his music-hall ex- 
perience made him aware of the 
artificiality of the ‘fourth wall’ 
which in the legitimate theatre 
separates the stage from the audi- 
torium: the music-hall comedian 
speaks directly to the audience. 


‘The Jockey Club” on May 28: a string of race- 
horses being led out for exercise 


So the Mermaid has no orchestra pit or pro- 
scenium arch: -and it will put on everything 
from vaudeville to Sophocles. 

* Monitor’ followed Mr. Miles with a pleasant 
musical offering from Dr. Ernest Read, veteran 
conductor of youth orchestras. And then—oh 
dear, yes—there was Ezra Pound. The voice, of 
course, we knew: harsh, yet resonant, with 
occasional un-American modulations from the 
international nineteen-twenties: D. G. Bridson 
has already put us in his debt with the record- 
ings heard last year on the Third. So one was 
curious, at the least, to see the man himself, 
with his great slanting hat, in the toweringly 
romantic Tyrolean castle where he now lives. 
He demonstrated some Chinese ideograms and, 
in a challenging gesture, flung at his feet the 
famous six essential books, Pound’s guide to 
kulchur, which so few people have ever read. 
He also declaimed, with gloomy prophetic 
relish, part of the Usura section of the Cantos. 
But for the rest, the man whose motto is 
Confucius’s ‘Make it new’ seemed already a 
part of literary history. 

For me the best item in ‘Panorama’ (May 
25) was Mr. Dimbleby’s guide to Chicago, with 
its weighty press, its tough mayor, its formid- 
able and philanthropic hostesses, and those queer 
* store-front’ revivalist churches in the negro 
quarter. This all-too-brief report had pace, 
colour, and enthusiasm. Mr. Dimbleby should 
really, in the interests of ‘ Panorama’, take over 
a few more of its items himself. He can show 
most of his team a trick or two. 

K. W. GRANSDEN 


DRAMA 
Temporal and Comical 


In SUNDAY NIGHT’s play, the long-familiar 
Squire and Balderston piece based on The Sense 
of the Past by Henry James and called Berkeley 
Square, a young man in the twentieth century 
feels that he is haunted by his eighteenth-century 
self while the same young man, back in the 
eighteenth century, knows all about life in the 
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Freda Bamford as Mrs. Dobbs and Henry Oscar as Mr. Dobbs in The 


Common Room on May 27 


twentieth. (This prescience has now been ‘ up- 
dated ’, as they say, by reference to nuclear war- 
fare). In short this is one of those plays about 
the unreality of Time and about people jumping 
from age to age which J. B. Priestley has since 
done very much better. 

Priestley knew how to link his metaphysics 
with richly conceived and wholly credible 
families and types. His Time and the Conways 
was a model of that kind of play. In Berkeley 
Square, the Pettigrew family of Mayfair into 
which Peter Standish wanders from America as 
it were with his legs in several centuries and with 
eyes that have second sight, are a reach-me-down 
collection of period characters. Here are the dis- 
solute son, scheming mother, sensible elder 
daughter, and fey younger daughter. The latter 
enters into a sort of mystical union of souls 
which keeps her heart beating in time with that 
of the timeless Peter. 

One cannot be touched by this kind of story 
unless one can at least begin to believe in it. To 
create any degree of belief needs extremely clever 
acting and production which will set the air 
tingling with a mysterious excitement. But John 
Harrison, whose productions are usually most 
effective, failed for once to achieve the necessary 
atmosphere. It is immensely difficult to make us 
sympathetic to a tedious young man who does 
not know what time of year it is, and quite easy 
to see him as a tiresome neurotic who needs a 
good slap. David Knight and Daphne Slater 
toiled dutifully to win credence for a very tall 
story: but it remained for me a tale which I 
could not swallow and which had the taste of 
something sadly overcooked. It needed some 
magic in the presentation. I do not mean that 
David Nixon would be the man to direct it; but 
camera-tricks could have been more persuasively 
employed to suggest the uncanny nature of the 
goings-on. 

David Nixon had come slim, bald, beaming, 
and welcome into the ‘Secombe At Large’ 
show on the previous night. Mr. Secombe has 
a voice and a vitality which cope with any- 
thing from grand opera to broad comedy. He 
carries high spirits to such an altitude that one 
begins to feel faint and enfeebled, like our British 
footballers struggling for air in loftiest Mexico. 
He has a non-stop hilarity which would be all 
the better for an occasional comma. He spares no 
efforts to be the gayest of drolls and would do 
better, at least to my taste, if he were to turn a 
bit miserly in those endeavours. But he has 
millions of devotees and it is difficult to feel un- 
kindly to this vehement and volatile comedian 
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who is so resolute to be 
the servant of his huge 
public. One begins to 
fear that Secombe, so 
largely at large, will 
shatter the domestic 
television screen. He is 
indeed a Perfect Scream 
in both senses of that 
noun. 

There were two relays 
from London theatres 
last week. This is a 
tricky business for all 
concerned. The players 
are acting both to an 
audience in the theatre, 
most of whom are some 
distance from the stage, 
and to a much larger 
audience who are sitting 
close to their television 
sets, and are, by close- 
ups, brought cheek to 
jowl with the perform- 
ers. Inevitably the actor 
who is most effectively 
reaching the former may 
be overdoing it for the latter. That seemed to be 
happening in the case of Fool’s Paradise, Peter 
Coke’s comedy at the Apollo (May 25). Cicely 
Courtneidge is a practised and triumphant 
comedienne of the theatre: if the public is slow 
and sticky she knows exactly how to take it by 
the scruff of its stiff neck and make it relax and 
roar with laughter. But these drastic measures 
can appear excessive on the screen. One feels 
that one has got the point and does not need 
such forcible tickling of the ribs. A generous tot 
of high spirits so quickening in the.theatre can 
be rather lowering in the sitting-room. 

How Say You?, the law-court comedy ‘ ex- 
cerpted’ from the Aldwych (May 28) came off 
better because, though it is gay nonsense, it is 
not uproarious nonsense. The much-vexed judge 
is not played in the theatre as a bellowing bully 
by Malcolm Russell: he is quietly realistic in the 
wearied bewilderment which the muddled wit- 
nesses. inflict on him and in the acid comment 
of his reactions. A. E. Matthews as a drowsy 
codger in his chattering dotage scores in his 
unique way by a mumble and a glance, while 
Kathleen Harrison is also admirable in the 
display of a muted confusion. This kind of tacit 
dithering was transferred to the screen with re- 
sults that were highly entertaining and should be 
most rewarding. 

Leo Lehman’s _re- 
newed: scholastic series 
The Common Room, 
had made, in my 
opinion, a poor start the 
week before with a con- 
fused and unconvincing 
invasion of the school- 
kitchen and the catering 
problem. But in Of 
Books and Tins (May 
27) there was a clear and 
plausible story of the 
class-room fatigue and 
frustration which must 
befall most teachers at 
one time or another. 
Mr. Dobbs, in a_ bad 
attack of blackboard 
nausea, was lured by a 
plausible relative to 
abandon the life of the 
dominie for that of the 
‘drummer’. He found 
himself condemned to 
go touting tinned food 
to shop-keepers who 


The Infamous Fohn Frien i 
Margaret Tyzack as his wife 
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had plenty already: fortunately we did not have 
to witness the death of a salesman, only his 
rapid realisation that standing on a dais before 
the most tiresome class may be far less horrible 
than ‘travelling’ to the stores of reluctant 
tradesmen. The part of Dobbs fortunately gave 
Henry Oscar a fuller opportunity this time 
than he usually gets in the series. So an accom- 
plished actor was not being wasted. 
Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
A Verbose Wonder 


BREAKING THE multifarious vision of Joyce in 
Finnegans Wake into the mouths of several 
actors and singers Miss Mary Manning gave us 
a brave dramatic version of the book, which she 
entitled The Voice of Shem (Third, May 27). 
It was brave of her because she thus tried to give 
a lasting identity to the wavering anonymous 
prose and forced upon Joyce a form that finally 
makes him available for some kind of definition. 
What kind of definition springs to mind? Out 
and from and round about Shem, the meaning 
of death and the joining. in death with the 
Dublin microcosm and the universe is treated 
by the eternally babbling voices. The picture is 
muddled, and this was neither Miss Manning’s 
fault nor the fault of the actors who were pro- 
duced by Mr. Michael Bakewell. The fault lay 
with Joyce’s own great talent for words. There 
were words here leaping like Vancouver salmon, 
their meaning changing with a flash of light, 
their overtones looming in the shallows created- 
by the speaking ‘itself. 

Hearing Joyce read—or rather acted—I was 
made aware of the enormous number of mean- 
ings that his punnings provoke. He is not only 
the progenitor of the microscopic study of one 
man’s ill; he is a virtuoso in the field of seman- 
tics. This virtuosity, in spite of Miss Manning’s 
patience, does not however make him the kind 
of writer who provides material for dramatiza- 
tion. It was great to hear his tumbling, whirling 
words spoken aloud by devoted people like Mr. 
Patrick Magee, great to hear singing with the 
head back by Mr. Dominic Behan, great to 
wonder at it all. But after the wonder there was 
the puzzlement. There was a fine barrel of 
rumbling sound here (with occasionally deafen- 
ing pieces of music that had not been too well 
balanced) but the mind could not take it all. I 
have always said that radio thrives on the kind 


d, on May 25: William Lucas as John Friend and 
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enchantment that Joyce’s kind of writing 
creates. But there is clearly a limit. The imagina- — 
tion can be too well fed so that the images 
destroy each other instead of feeding upon each 
other as they did in the work of Dylan Thomas. 
‘The mind of Joyce is so large and so various 
that the poor mortal listener is left scrapping 
beneath his rich man’s table for the morsels that 
the can catch and understand. That he was able 
im at least one case to catch more and under- 
‘stand more than was possible in a reading of 
Finnegans Wake was to Miss Manning’s credit 
and glory. 

Dundee Repertory Theatre Company gave a 
brilliant rendering of Jean-Paul Sartre’s Crime 
Passionnel (Home, May 25). Sartre’s parable on 
the fruits of power and his analysis of Com- 
munist politique had a tension which lent 
itself to radio dramatization and which found 
sharp interpreters among the men of Dundee. 
Mr. James Crampsey knows better than most 
how to keep tension by balancing speech and 
‘silence. Crime Passionnel contains an analysis 
of Communism’s waste of mind that—with 
Slansky and Kadar in mind—now appears to 
have been prophetic. The leader out of step with 
his lesser henchmen who is condemned by them 
only to be posthumously reinstated has become 
a familiar symbol in the struggle for power east 
of Berlin. 

Sartre’s preoccupation with the human as well 
as the political makes something more of this 
play however. In the style of H. C. Branner 
and Sivar Arnér (probably his Scandinavian 
disciples) he makes the hero founder on the 
human rather than the political shore. Sartre’s 
irony is sharp. The leader is killed not because 
his assassin believes him to be politically wrong 
but because he believes, in the messy and pathe- 
tic style ef the French comedy of manners, that 
his wife has been unfaithful. Sartre marries in 
this play the French comedy tradition with the 
tradition of the symbolists in Germany. Remem- 
bering that this play was written when France 
was not yet free one realized how early was 
‘Sartre’s moment of disenchantment. with 
Communism. 

Trial and Error by Mr. Anthony Berkeley 
(May 28, Home) adapted by Mr. A. B. Cox, 
was one more play in the genre of macabre 
comedy recently practised by Mr. Bruce Stewart. 
A family and several susceptible men have been 
laid emotionally waste by the activities of an 
actress (Viola Palmer played by Miss Sheila 
Grant). An old friend of the family who is 
shortly to die of an incurable heart disease meets 
the actress and decides that he owes it to his 
friends to murder her. He murders her and the 
family - is released but not before one of the. 
‘suitors of the actress has been accused of the 
crime. -As the murderer (Mr. Hamilton Dyce) 
is not.an unsympathetic character Mr. Cox and 
Mr. Berkeley allowed him to die of a heart 
attack at the moment the executioner entered his 
ondemned cell. The work was produced by 
M: ~ Norman Wright. Gs 

Ian RODGER 


off-shoot of the ’nineties, Ronald Firbank. No 
one in fact could have been more staidly, more 
correctly devoted to triviality. To have kept up 
such an attitude for a long life-time was a 
monumental feat in itself. 

But the most remarkable thing about the 
broadcast was the quality of the voice. A born 
actor, one felt, who had never bothered to go 
on the stage, Beerbohm, to judge from this 
re-hearing, had a voice of great and individual 
beauty—in 1935, that is: the later broadcasts 
recorded only a venerable ruin. Was it a period 
voice? ‘As you can’ tell from my accent’, he 
threw in a careful aside, ‘I am a Cockney’. This 
was strictly as credible as his picture of a decor- 
ous, quasi-rural London of thirty-five years 
earlier, with milkmaids in St. James’s Park, and 
a philosophic goat tethered in Piccadilly, con- 
templating the glittering hansoms as they rolled 
by. Where had the squalor of Swift and Blake, 
the hells seen by Delacroix or Nerval gone to? 
Relegated to the back of the picture by this 
highly selective stylist? Or had London, up-to 
1910, progressed in cleanliness and smartness, 
without picking up any of the other regrettable 
habits of ‘ progress’? Even if he was a survival 
from an imaginary age, Beerbohm’s refusal to 
bargain with the century he was living in takes 
on a kind of grandeur in retrospect. And he 
would have been the first to agree that monu- 
ments have to have a touch of the ridiculous 
about them. 

I wonder if Beerbohm, in his last London 
years, ever rubbed shoulders with the Member 
for Hackney South, Horatio Bottomley? The 
name would have delighted him as something he 
might have invented himself. Not so the owner. 
Noisy and forgettable, Bottomley was one of 
those one-time notorieties who are good for 
occasional resurrection—as in John Glynne 
Hughes’s feature (May 27, Home Service), pro- 
duced by Alan Burgess. This self-appointed 
tribune of the people, jingoist and bilker on 
the grand scale was not, in fact, a very com- 
plicated piece of humanity. Edward Chapman 
gave an all-out performance of the stump orator. 
And Betty Hardy came in with a delightfully 
rich rendering of one of Bottomley’s Albert Hall 
Poems. 

After two poseurs of such different calibre, a 

_ present-day virtuoso who seemed incapable of 
pretence: last week’s ‘People Today’ was 
devoted to Yehudi Menuhin, and the subject 
himself provided most of the vital material. For 
the rest, this programme was admirably free 
from the piety or boost which seems to be 
unavoidable when some celebrities are given the 
treatment. Menuhin’s own comments on his 
work were remarkably straightforward, deeply 
considered, and, one might say, almost resigned 
in tone. Here was an artist who had taken up 
the role of enlightened servant to his public, and 
accepted the tyrannies which this might imply 
—above all, that of the recording studio. What, 

I wonder, is lost when technical and reproduc- 
_ tive perfection become the absolute? The tyranny 

bits ~ seems to weigh particularly on instrumentalists. 

Bones 9 i a i _A Callas is still possible in the opera house, 

THE SPOKEN WORD 2 Ad ne alee pare ” he a ey A 

Bete or Bernhardt might s possible in 
ae a Max as a Monument ‘the theatre. In both cases, temperament can 

A FAMOUS BROADCASTING ‘début—that of the late triumph over its own inequalities—or tricks— 

Sir Max Beerbohm—was well worth revivi by the sheer magnetism of its presence. But after 
st Seek (May 24, Home Service). Why has it ~ listening to Menuhin talking about his art as 
aken on such a monumental quality? The it is today, I doubt whether a Paganini or a 

was never given to profundity of any Liszt would be possible, or even tolerated. 
tion—was in fact expressly dedicated to “The Travellers’ pursues its weekly but 

_ his" ‘assessments of some of uneven-course. Last week’s group of guests, with 

such as Yeats, were Peter Fleming in the chair, assembled on May 
king] y frivolous silhouettes, They © 27 (Home Service) to discuss whether travel was 
more about the portraitist than his _ what it used to be, might well have traversed 

a pees Max has neither the stiff half the world ‘together on foot without solving 
Je the comedian nor anything like the eggs of whether or not to call each other 

ity of that latest and oddest by their 
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one listener. The previous week gave us a much 
more rewarding and spontaneous discussion on 
the pleasres of wandering in the Andes, from 
Peru to the far south, from the five-foot trout 
that can be caught in Lake Titicaca (where they 
were introduced only thirty years ago) to the 
glaciers breaking into the foggy fiords of Pata- 
gonia and all this sounded like travelling for 
pleasure rather than for penance. 
Davip Pau 


MUSIC 


Intermezzo 


THE RICHARD STRAUSS concert on Wednesday of 
last week served as a reminder of how little we, 
who cannot afford to travel, know of his later 
operas. As far as we are allowed to be concerned, 
our acquaintanceship ends at Ariadne auf Naxos 
(1912) with a possible glimpse of Arabella (1932), 
Between those come two works of which we were 
given excerpts that Wednesday night, namely, 
Intermezzo (1927) with an autobiographical 
libretto by Strauss himself and Die dgyptische 
Helena with a fine libretto by the great Hof- 
mannstahl. Finally the scene that closes the first 
act of Die Liebe der Danae. This last was the 
most successful performance of the evening. 
Leontyne Price, a soprano of the requisite noble 
operatic type, had by then got under control the 
disturbing tremor that had torn holes in the 
texture of her phrasing in the Egyptian Helen’s 
aria. Now she sang with perfect poise, the 
orchestra (B.B.C. Symphony) played admirably 
under Peter Hermann Adler, an American con- 
ductor versed in Strauss, and the tenor, Lloyd 
Strauss-Smith (was this nothing but a mere 
coincidence?) was delightful to hear. The Inter- 
ludes from Intermezzo were, like all else in the 
concert, wonderfully rich in ‘sound, warmly 
clothed in orchestration as exquisite as the most 
expensive mink and altogether charming, that 
and no more. The waltz could have been more 
neatly played; its middle section is poor stuff, 
but the rest has a certain sparkle and one missed 
that in this performance. 

With this large quantity of Strauss it was 
interesting to trace throughout the ensuing even- 
ings certain later developments in German and 
Austrian music; Schonberg’s Verklarte Nacht as 
one instance, Hindemith’s Neues von Tage as 
another. The influence of Strauss’s luxuriant 
manner, inherited from Wagner and wonder- 
fully upheld in the face of that overpowering 
reputation, wilts and wanes in the works of 
these two later men. 

Strauss was not Schénberg’s enemy, that is 
he was not the influence of strength that had 
to be combated by that implacable fighter. 
Listening to the Harvey Phillips String Orches- 
tra’s estimable performance of Verklarte Nacht 
one realised that Strauss had no finger in that 
pie; Mahler was there, however, and it was from 
him that Schonberg was forced to react before 
he could become true to himself alone. 

Hindemith, a calmer, more patient, more 
canny child of his time, seems never to have 
been troubled by such bitter reactions; rather 
to have accepted influences from the outer world 
and assimilated them with undisturbed digestive 
processes. This overture is a gay piece, and, 
played with the verve that the Royal Liverpool 
Philharmonic under John Pritchard brought to 
it, the music sounded civilized and eupeptic, 
very different from Schénberg’s introspective 
complexities. This was part of the programme 
entitled ‘The Living Composer’ (May 29, 
Home) which included Robert Simpson’s First 
Symphony and Milhaud’s La Création du 
Monde which for me had the least life of the 
three works. 

During the war, I remember that it was 
possiblé here in London to discuss music with 


Christian names. Or so it seemed to® an intelligent Indian, music not only his own, 
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Its time you savoured the 
deep contentment of 


GALLAHER S 


RICH DARK 
HONEYDEW 


a blend of fine tobaccos...sweet smoking... 
long lasting ...so happily contrived that 
it will grow in your affection. 


4’ll per oz 


CROUND TINS) 


9/9 PER 20Z 


FLAKE OR RUBBED OUT 


RICH DARK 


Z HONEYDEW, 
// RUBBED OUT” 
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WOODWORM 


MAY FLY INTO YOUR HOME 
ANY DAY NOW 


The adult stage of “woodworm” is a tiny beetle, 
which emerges from infested wood during the Spring until 
late Summer. Woodworm beetles fly and lay up 
to 60 eggs in furniture and structural timbers. 
Look for small holes or piles of dust and treat 
IMMEDIATELY with RENTOKIL. Use 5 oz. for 
a chair, 10 oz. for a table and 
larger sizes up to 5 gal. 


ONE COAT APPLICATION 


RENTOKIL has exceptional covering 
capacity and only one liberal brush coat is 
| needed, plus injecting some of the flight 

holes with the special Injector, to kill all 
woodworm and protect against future attack. 


LARGE SCALE INFESTATION 


Where woodworm is found in structural timbers it is wise 
to have a Technical Expert carry out an inspection because 
much damage can be hidden from the untrained eye. Trained 
Specialists will eradicate all woodworm and dry rot, operating 
from 40 centres throughout the country. Treatments carry a 


20 YEAR G UARAN)TEE 
Dept. RK43 WOODWORM & DRY ROT CENTRE | 
23 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. LANgham 5455 


1. Please send me your booklet on how to 
protect my home. 

2. Please send me details of your GUAR- 
ANTEED SERVICE. (Tick as required) 


Name AEDS: Mi Me. Savvonede ae 95 
Address....252 cite aa eee 


LASTS LONGER 
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‘FINE & DRY’ 


A most agreeable 
medium dry sherry 
for every occasion. 


Imported by 
MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LIMITED, 


JUNE 4 1959 


SAN PATRICIO 
Pale, dry, perfect for 


discerning palates. 
What a Fino ought to be. 


WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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The Cav x “LAZZARIs OR STRA 
AGOSTT . CHORUS ARODI Conductor 
ers 0. ROSA P 


Dorothy Whistler, CLASSICS CLUB, 
55 Great Western Road, London W.9 
I own a 3-speed record-player. Please send me 
WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION whatever, my FREE 
copy of 6 Immortal Master. Works on one 7” L.P. 
(33 rpm) (almost a full 20 minutes playing time), 
and enrol me, equally without cost or obligation, 
for a FREE 3-month trial membership im CLASSICS 
CLUB; and send me, ALSO FREE, full particulars 
of CLASSICS CLUB membership, together with this 
month’s Club News, Programme of the Month, 
and all other Club literature. If Iam not com- 
pletely delighted with my trial membership, and 
don’t wish to join the Club at the end of that time, 
I will return my free disc to the Club and there the 
matter will end and I will owe you nothing. 


Because CLASSICS CLUB’S unique methods 
of production and distribution make it 
imperative that we prove to you the 
fantastic cash savings you make when 
buying CLAssics CLUB’s unconditionally 
guaranteed long-playing records, the 
equal in all regards of all records sold at 
twice and three times CLASSICS CLUB prices, 


LESS PURCHASE TAX T00 


CLASSICS CLUB members save up to 10/- 
per record on purchase tax alone (and 


total savings up to even 22/6d. per 
12”.0P.). 


NEVER ANY OBLIGATION 


Each month members receive all CLASSICS 
CLUB literature, delivered by their post- 
man to their own front door. Every. 
purchase is optional—you don’t have to 
buy anyrhing from CLASsICs CLUB (and 
every purchase is 100% guaranteed). 


Come and visit us at our members” 
clubroom at the address below. In Eire, 
write or call — IRISH CLASSICS CLUB, 
56 Dawson Street, Dublin. : 


SEND NO MONEY 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 


NAME. .....c.cccecosnoscescsnsenssorescsnesvensnosnes 
ADDRESS. «1a cecsevomescosmererrsrsemnarentsnees 
1000 POR Ontos ORES CR STED EDEN O HT SEBO EO MOSER SESE 


ors camcceeree cone sscessrsmemememee 164 
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gill 


a night raga ‘and ‘was aes in 


The ‘main point was that this turned 


aad east into west, only failing in the 
oo You cannot give forth the pogads 


for © The Forgotten Rite was a visit to Jersey, 
an island rich in both pre-civilized and Roman 
associations. It is a compact, evocative work 
_ Which is concerned, not _with any sensory 


ition. ee Joka 
ets student. 


"primitive SS BaAGON, the reawakening of a sense 
of exaltation long dormant in our benighted 
‘civilization. The score is laid out simply, and 
é gy repu- the atmosphere of the opening (Poco lento e 

oye their early Brahms-and- miisterioso) is suggested merely by a soft timpani 
ater, but at least those apprentice works gave > oll, four-part harmony from violins, violas, and 
nem both a firm grasp of ‘musical structure and > *cellos, and a repeated note on muted horns. 


succinct style of musical expression. Both — Me bar goes by, however, without its full quota 


arték and Ireland were later influenced by © of. expression marks which lead the music 
Yebussy, ‘Ravel, and Stravinsky, though any — inexorably to its climax, after which the mood 
irther attempt to draw a parallel between two of the opening returns, but now marked 
ich individual musical personalities would be ‘ Lontano possibile’. 

ruitless, despite certain musical traits they | Mai-Dun is a direct fenreenenen: rather 
s; in common. But both, in greater or than an evocation, of the scene conjured up in 
The Forgotten Rite. Maiden Castle, to give 
this most stupendous of early British earthworks 
sical experimentation, his significance will its modern name,-lies close to Dorchester, mid- 
robably take longer to establish. Like Barték, way between the two southerly trading routes 
- could well do with a Menuhin as a champion, (200F early Britain. It is a most formidable structure 
r, like Delius, with a Beecham. ; with its three tiers of earthen ramparts and its. 
‘Treland’s orchestral music, jatleed, is in more _ enormous plateau covering well over a hundred 
eed of championship than any other part of — acres. Flocks would have grazed below, and 
js output. It consists of but few works, for — “above the occupants would have been secure 
eland never sets pen to paper without strong _ against the attack of any foe, for as the power 


sser de; ee, are significant composers of this 
entury, though as Ireland has taken little part | 


| he 


ner compulsion. “Pen to paper’ can be taken Of weapons increased, so were Mai-Dun’s 
terally, for ¢ one thing Stanford taught him was ~ defences strengthened. Ireland’s Symphonic 
ever to write an orchestral score in pencil. Rhapsody powerfully conveys the struggle 


be no greater self-discipline, and — inherent in the lives of our primitive ancestors, 
pea m some accounts Stanford’s. teaching — and its magnificent coda has a strength that has 
s not always | y constructive. (¢ Well, you rarely been equalled in British music. The more 
; do. You'll have to find lyrical sections are perhaps less evocative than 
way’) - self-imposed penance of — those in The Forgotten Rite, but the forward 
has at least ensured that Ireland has — “urge of the music, particularly towards the close, 
en a single unnecessary orchestral is enormously compelling. m 
perhaps, the extreme compression of _ _Ireland’s two overtures, while equally charac- 
tral scores that sets problems for con- — - teristic of the composer, are in altogether lighter 
yer, and listener alike. There is, 2 _ vein. True, the opening of the London Overture 
-hall expression, no ‘till ready’ portrays that murky side of our capital city 
ic; every note, every chord fat ~ where shadowy basements contain unimaginable 
se. An Ireland score — _ terrors, but the cheery busman’s cry of 
nesis of musical wallpaper. ‘Pi iccadilly’ dispels all fears. The beautiful 
st_of Ireland’s orchestral com- centrepiece of this overture, in which a solo 
rotten Rite “morn weaves an clegiac strand through the rich 
though writ- | string: texture, is one of the most deeply felt 
moments in Ireland’s music. In the equivalent 
m moment of the Satyricon Overture a clarinet 
~ solo. (surely written to be played by the late 
Frederick Thurston?) has a lyrical impulse that 
ois equalled by few other Passages in ai 
music today. - 
- The Piano Concerto will probably iba be 
_ Treland’s most popular large-scale work, and it 
certainly covers his widest range of emotions, 


ow the ‘composer’s 
influence of a remote, | 
she en | be ‘aged if not 


‘Saturday night. There are those he ey. they 
hear in these two movements the sound of the 
failing of a man’s powers of creative thought. — 


oon (May 24, Home) may be forgiven, 
ark ‘wrong to do such harm to the > 


have done so more fittingly?) my 


But how comes that to their ears? I know not 


nor can I recall that it has ever come to mine; a¥ 
certainly not while listening to this refined Ber On 
formance by the English Quartet. 


Scott GODDARD 


~ 


though the Legend for piano and orchestra is 
possibly the most concentrated example of his 
power of musical evocation—a parallel, in a 


certain way, to Holst’s Egdon Heath. In These 


Things Shall Be Ireland unhesitatingly states 
his creed, to music of an expressive power that 
he had not used since Mai-Dun. Here is his 
vision of the peoples of today working out their 
destiny. It is significant that the prophetic text 
he chose to set should have originally been 
entitled ‘A Vista’. These things are no mere 
dream, for out. of such dreams is born reality. 

A last word should be written about the 


orchestral sound envisaged by John Ireland, for 


orchestral tone has considerably changed during. 
the last thirty years or so. Horn tone, for 
instance, is an essential colour in Ireland’s 
orchestral palette, though perhaps that metaphor 
is misleading, for to Ireland the tone quality of 
instruments represents, not colour, but rather 
an emotional concept. The horn is used largely 
to evoke the past, or something as yet dimly 
perceived. The oboe brings a youthful, spring- 
like atmosphere to the music, while the clarinet 
provides a warmer emotion. When Ireland scores 
for solo instruments he imagines them in terms 
of the great orchestral players of the last thirty 
or forty years. The horn tone he requires is 
not the thick,* woolly and coarse sound of 
the modern German keyed instrument, but the 
more limpid yet penetrating tone of the 
narrower-bored French valve-horn. Those who 
heard Aubrey Brain in his prime will remember 
the expressive quality he brought to every solo 
passage, and though his brilliant son Dennis 
may have excelled him in sheer virtuosity he 
could never bring tears to the eyes quite as his 
father did. The woodwind tone which Ireland 
has in mind is the French and Belgian style, 
which I believe Sir Henry Wood first intro- 
duced orchestrally to this country, and which I 
first remember hearing in his Queen’ s Hall 
Orchestra of the middle ’twenties. 

This question of tone quality may seem a 
small point, but the expressive power of solo 
instruments and the emotion engendered by 
their tone quality is an important feature of 
Ireland’s music. For him an _ instrument’s 
tone has a meaning and a personality, and he 
has always been avid to learn from the great 
wind-players of his day. I have before me a 
score used at a Promenade performance of The 
Forgotten Rite in 1937. At the fourteenth bar 
is a note in pencil ‘ Aubrey Brain played this 
senza sord., conducted by the composer, who 
said it was better so’. It needs, indeed, a percep- 
tive conductor to re-create John Ireland’s music 
in terms of the prchestral sound conceived by 
the composer. 
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ARMCHAIR 
CRICKET 


BRIAN JOHNSTON 
and 


ROY WEBBER 


‘Chinaman’...‘Chop’...‘*Top spin’ 


You know these terms, of course? See if you can define them 


quickly, and as fully as in the answers below. You'll find these 


7 _ terms, and many others—familiar and ‘ not-so-sure ’—in the 
. ‘ Glossary ’ in ARMCHAIR CRICKET. 
4 This invaluable little book, edited by Brian Johnston and Roy 
Webber, is the BBC guide to cricket commentaries. 
. 
a _ cricket-lover should have a copy in his pocket. 

Its pictures and articles include plans of the major cricket 
4 grounds, and there are articles by Brian Johnston, Antony 
é Craxton and Roy Webber on BBC-TV and Sound broadcasts. 
a ; 
; You can obtain ARMCHAIR CRICKET for 3s. through news- 
. agents and booksellers or by crossed postal order for 3s. from 
a“ BBC Publications (Cricket), 35 Marylebone High See 
a London, W.1. 
' A BBC PUBLICATION 
i. 
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CIVIL WAR. 
BATTLEFIELDS 


by GC. FV. WEDGWOOD 


For ‘battlefield-hunters,’ for students of local history, and for 


everyone interested in the personalities and strategy of the English 
Civil War, C. V. Wedgwood has written C7vi/ War Battlefields 
1642-6. She deals with six 
incidents: the Battles of Edge- 
hill, Lansdown, Marston Moor, 
and Naseby; the Chalgrove 
Raid; ard the Siege of 
Gloucester. She explains the 
background of the war and tells 
how the armies were equipped. 


Civil War Battlefields is 2 
24-page pamphlet introducing 
a series of BBC broadcasts 


beginning in Network Three 
on June 10—and it will be sete before, dintaet and after 
the broadcasts. Ms 


Cr. quarto. 


24 pages. 12 maps and diagrams. 


16 half-tone illustrations, 2-colour cover drawings. ls. 


Obtainable through newsagents and booksellers or by 
crossed postal order for Is. 3d. from BBC PUBLI- 
CATIONS (Battlefields), 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1. 


A BBC PUBLICATION 


i et) A two-course dinner for four eons 
=o. costing. approximately £1, using in- 
<= gredients now in the shops. 


ey ‘MOUSSE, potato salad, dressed tomatoes, 
rreen salad, and strawberry shortcake. 


b! 


| Shopping List - 

7 Piette Pel tS. Cee 
Ib. of lean boiled ham ___.... Rta oO ON 

3 oz. of gelatine ASANTE) “ae 2 

14 gills of olive oi! .... Oe, hee roaly 3 

8 oz. of caster sugar .... te a 53 

8 oz. of flour .... foe see Eira 34 

French mustard, vinegar, cayenne, salt, 

_ Greengrocer: 

1} Ib. of new potatoes ees wen O 
1 1b. of tomatoes 8 wax en ae 
1 lemon peat AA end ae 4 

1 lettuce 9 

1 punnet of strawberries G to "3 Ib.) .. 2G 
«4 a cucumber .....  .... as ae 8 

Chives and mint aot ce aks 6 
Dairy: 

Double cream (2 jars at 1s. 9d.) ... 3 6 

Z EQS. .... ae nies ii mie f 

1 a 


For the ham mousse take $ Ib. of lean boiled 
1am; % oz. of gelatine (in very hot weather, 
yithout refrigeration, add an extra teaspoon of 
relatine); 1 gill of hot water; 1 teaspoon of 
*rench mustard; few grains of cayenne pepper; 
gill of double cream. Mince the ham twice 
md pound until smooth. Add the mustard. 
Dissolve the gelatine in the hot water. Allow to 
ool for a few minutes and then add carefully 


A Dinner fer fone 


By ARG ARET:: RYAN 


“to the ham. Partially whip the cream and fold 
it into the ham mixture. Turn into mould, first 


' dipped in cold water, and chill until set. Turn 
~ out and garnish with thin slices of cucumber. 


For the potato salad take 14 Ib. of new pota- 
toes; chives or green tops of spring onions, 
chopped fine. For the French dressing: 3 table- 
spoons of oil; 1 tablespoon of vinegar; salt and 
pepper. For the mayonnaise: 1 egg yolk; 1 gill 
of olive oil; a little French mustard; 2 teaspoons 
of vinegar; salt, pepper. Scrape and boil the 
potatoes with salt and mint. While they are still 
hot, cut them into cubes with a knife dipped in 
hot water and immediately pour the French 
dressing over them. Set the potatoes aside to 
cool. Immediately before serving, arrange them 
in a bowl and pour over thém the mayonnaise. 
Sprinkle with chives or spring-onion tops. 

For the dressed tomatoes take 1 lb. of 
tomatoes; the juice and grated rind of 1 lemon; 
sugar and salt to taste. Skin the tomatoes and 
slice carefully into a dish. Mix the juice of a 
lemon with some caster sugar and a little salt 
until they are dissolved and spoon over the 
tomatoes. Grate some of the lemon peel on a 
very fine grater and sprinkle over. 

For the green salad carefully wash and dry a 
lettuce and serve tossed in a French dressing. 

For the strawberry shortcake take 5 oz. of 
butter; 5 oz. of caster sugar; 1 egg, beaten; 8 
oz. of self-raising flour; a punnet of straw- 
berries (4 to } Ib.); 1 gill of whipped credm. 
Cream the butter and sugar together until soft 
and pale. Add the beaten egg. Sieve flour and 
add it, adding enough milk to make a soft 
dough, firm enough to handle. Divide the mix- 


ture into two, and shape with the hands to fit 
two seven-inch sandwich tins. Bake in a hot 
oven (425°, regulo 7) 12 to 15 minutes until 
golden. Cool on rack. Halve the strawberries, 
keeping some back for decoration.. Crush them 
slightly, and spread them on one of the sand- 
wiches. Dust with sugar and spread with half 
the whipped cream. Put the second half on top, 
spread with the remainder of the cream and 
decorate at the last moment with the whole 
strawberries arranged in the centre. 


Notes on Contributors 


David THOMSON (page 967): Master of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and University Lecturer in His- 
tory; author of Democracy in France, 
Europe since Napoleon, etc. 

H. G. NICHOLAS (page 969): Reader in the 
Comparative Study of Institutions, Oxford 
University; author of The British General 
Election, 1950 and To The Hustings 

TERENCE Morris (page 980): Assistant Lec- 
turer in Sociology, London School of 
Economics, London University; author of 
Criminal Area: a Study in Social Ecology 

C. A. KEELE (page 982): Professor of Phar- 
macology and Therapeutics, University of 
London; author (with J. M. Robson) of 
Recent Advances in Pharmacology 

JULIAN HERBAGE (page 1001): Assistant 
Director of Music, B.B.C., 1940-44; com- 
poser of Perseus and Andromeda, etc.; 
author of Sibelius, Handel’s Oratorios, ete. 


crossword No. 1,514. . On 


Stated Terms. By Babs 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


losing date: first post on Thursday, June 11. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
ontaining them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 


¥.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ 


in. the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 


Editor’s decision is final 


“he fifteen unclued lights have a common function, which 
3; implied in the clue to 9D, The proper name at 31D. 
; the only clued word not in Chambers’s. Unchecked 
stters may be arranged to spell: I’M A PROPER CURT GUIDE, 
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© CLUES—ACROSS 


z *Flu, neither Spanish nor Asian (6) 

12. Thin stuff, but comic to an older generation (4) 

13. There’s nothing in the poet, like the curate’s egg (S) 

9 a s little leisure for a little sucker (3) 

16. Store food made from oils (4) 

17%. Once round the parson (3) 

19. Here’s a threat of drugging or hanging. It’s a plant! (4) 
21. His razor trimmed the entities (5) 

22. (6) 

23. (6) 

25. The sole, the only answer. It’s a plant! (6) 

2%. There is nothing in a sort of, green wound (6) 

29. ‘But lo,- the cry_is Astur’. A mangled cry! Coarse 
stuff! (5) 

30. (4, 2) ; 

Burly fellow at a rope’s end; a bit of a recluse (6) 

35. “A astronomical parlance 4,320,000,000 years (5) 


2 

Slippery customer doubles back for shelter (3) 
42. Frank i om to a writer (4) 

43. Just the key to open an obsolete lock (4) 

. The corposaint, to coin a word (4) 


46. - uminant makes attack if cut in two (4) 
DOWN 
1. aad king, diminutive and forgetful (3) 
= ~ duck for the ‘ blue’ (4) 
Sounds just the drink for an executioner (5) 
ce Qe (5) 


ae Piangles of widening stuff (5) 
Score a little slower (3) 


_ 9, The 37D State (5) 
Cm ER English equivalent is sometimes on board with 


a) 


14, Anne IV is back where Maria Theresa.came from (6) 

16. This stuff is maudlin (3) 

18. (9) 

20. (7) 

24. As much as two Scotch hands can hold (6) 

26. A Roman Catholic a bit round the bend (3) 

Aa. on deed of A and B; but*C is looking after it (6) 
6 


29. Ur, in Asia, roughly, produces these creepers (6) 
31. The pluckiest of a crazy family (5) 

32. Ask in writing for masquerades (5S) 

84. Not a word to establish identity (5) 

837. (3) 

89. Corrode (3) 

40. Ruminant between one and two (3) 


Solution of No. 1,512 


Ra EET Aeon 
MalariMonniatclels Ce 


| 


ES Ba ea GI ISSESE 
1Ol= ernie 


NOTES 
Across: 12. ask-ance(stry); 13. sar surrounding irk; 17. mo 
+ an reve and ht; 23. three mngs; 26, sea(son); 29. 
scow(ling); 43. rev. of ill- -ag -+ ce(numes); 44. s.v. bael, 
Chambers’s; 45. s.v. geneva, Chambers’s. 


Down: 4. Will _L., Middlemarch; v. Brewer's Reader’s 
Handbook. 5. K(ings), E(phesians), ens; 7. ate 
in lit; 11. or rev. of lei; 17. two imate 19. hd + 0, 
and lit; 21. lich (= _hke, obs.) + gate (= way), and lit; 
24. a-EO-n; 28. hidden; 30. che round see, rev.; 32. s.v. 
ragi, Chambers’s; 39. quit(e). 


Ist prize: A, Hull (Woodbridge); 2nd prize: John 
Waylett (London, N.W.1); 3rd prize: A. H. Franks 
(Newcastle on Tyne) 


Sa aie as 


Study at Home 
and Pass 


your examination 


WOLSEY HALL (founded 1894) success- 
fully prepares candidates by post for the 
under-mentioned examinations, and for 
many others, at very reasonable fees: 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
of all examining Boards, 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
.B.A., B.Sc., B.Se.Econ., B.Sc.Soc., 
LLIB. B.D: 
Postgraduate Certificate, and 
Diploma in Education: 
Diplomas in Theology 
Geography, Social Science. 
Public Administration: 
Certificate in Religious Knowledge. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
- Oversea School Certificate and Higher 

School Certificate. 

DIPLOMAS IN EDUCATION 

LAW SOCIETY, BAR 

ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSIONAL 


Write for Prospectus 


(please mention examination) to E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director 
of Studies, Dept. FE93, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


STEPPING STONE ETO SUCCESS .. a 
is 10 enrol for one of 
-MERCER’S SIMPLIFIED POSTAL COURSES 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


Individual Preparation for this Vital 
Examination. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Specialised Postal Tuition for ALL examinations 
FREE Text-books and Stationery 


Write NOW for FREE Prospectus stating 
subjects interested in, to 


The Registrar (Dept. W.55) 


MERCER’S 
i} CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


QUALIFY for 


YOU can qualify for success. Expert knowledge 
will give you confidence—the first step to success 

in general education, your career or spare-time 

hobby. Whatever your immediate interest— 


PITMAN s will teach YOU 


— by post! 


You study at home, in your spare time. Personal 
tuition and the friendly help given to every 
Pitman student by highly qualified tutors make a 
Pitman Home Study course the easiest, and most 
economical way of preparing for your success, 
Courses include: General Certificate of 
Education, Shorthand Theory & Spee 
Private Secretary’s Course, Profession 
Exams., Oil Painting, Water Colour, 
Household Management, Journalism, 
Short Story Writing, Writing for Children. 


AGT NOW fritters tm seca 
38 PITMAN HOUSE GODALMING SURREY 
PITMAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporates at 35 Marylebone 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1.—June 4, 195 iid 


THE POLY TECHNIC 
309 REGENT STREET, Wl. 
Session 1959-60 
Enrolment can now be made 
for the following full-time 
courses: 


1. General Certificate of Education 
Advanced Level; Final B.Sc. 
(Econ,), B.Sc. (Sociology) and 
Diploma in Social Studies of 
London University. 

2. Commercial Administration. 

3. General Secretarial Studies. 


4. Professional Course for Statis- _ 


ticians. | 
- Enquiries and applicationsto the Head 
of the School of Commerce, from whom 
a prospectus can be obtained, 


I'm a world 


problem 
you can 


help now... 


Hunger and sickness cannot 
wait for the world solutions 
refugeesneed. Someone must 
come to the rescue quickly 
to save the undernourished 
children andto rescue those 
-who needhelpin places like 
- Algeria and the Near East, 
Hong Kong and Korea. 


Will you send your special gift this 
- World Refugee Year to help a refugee 


REFUGEE 
YEAR 


Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery 


will make a personal appeal 

on B.B.C. Television ; 

on Sunday, June 7th, at 7.30. _ 
Please listen and send 
your contributions to 


» Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery, | 
-- World Refugee Year, London, S.W.1 |. 


who would otherwise go without? Please send now to: Listener 


Relief, Barclays Bank Ltd., High Street, Oxford r 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PEOPLE OF GOODWILL 


10- 
orphans. 


2 Make a special effort to raise funds 
hard core’ 


to enable us to re-settle a ** 
refugee family. 


3 Help train a refugee to be self- 


provides 48 good meals hae 


supporting. For 30/- you can sunGont a 


young refugee 


tr: 


+ 
L 
Am 


for a week while . 


aining. 


Send any good discarded clots to 
istener Relief. Oxfam, c/o Davies 
urner & ne see Bourne et 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 
FAMINE RELIEF 


SUPPORTERS INCLUDE: Lord Beveridge, 
Gladwyn Jebb, Sir Malcolm Sargent, 


Dame Sybil Thorndike. 


TY urgently 

e s 
' needs scripts! 
Our correspondence course 
can teach you to write scripts 


that sell. Producer Dennis 
Vance will buy The School’s 


best play for production. £250 
annual award, options and — 
consolation awards to five 
next best. 


Prospectus and details from 
- Dept. T.1 

TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL 

7 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


- 


~The INTERNATIONAL 


HOLIDAY SCHOOL 
at glorious GRANADA from 


15 June to 25 August is the holiday for 
people of all ages who want (1)tolearn 
or continue Spanish under expert 
guidance, and/or (2) to take part in 
a unique Course heldin English, French 
or Spanish on Spanish painting, sculp- 
ture, music, drama, Flamenco, guitar 
and dancing, and (3) to enjoy the 
most delightfully “untouristic” vaca- 
tion ever offered. Minimum stay two 
weeks. Fees low. Accommodation good. 
Camping facilities available. Before 
fixing yoursummer holidays, get details 
(International Postal Coupon, please) 
from INSTITUTO- DE LENGUAS 


MODERNAS, APARTADO 244, |. 


, GRANADA, SPAIN. 


Sir Oliver E¥anks, Sir 


é UNIVERSITY — 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, 


U. C.C., est. 1887, offers. expert afin 
for General Certificate of Education. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, 
and others, London University Degrees 
(obtainable without residence), A.C.P., 
L.C.P., Law, Professional Preliminary. 


R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Service. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees. 


x PROSPECTUS from the Registrar 
56° BURLINGTON HOUSE, ae: 
CAMBRIDGE 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
| for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
_ is the most efficient, the most economical and 
_the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education Prelim. 
: for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL. 
ternal London University Degree: 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
“exams.: for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management: for [.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc.. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non- exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 

MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate. fees, 
payable by instalments. ~- 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE™ on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


| METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
= ST. ALBANS = 


fach month THE 
’ WRITERpublishesnew . 
_ helpfularticlesspecially 
designed to achieve 
cone aim —to enable 
you to increase your 
income by writing. 
Benefit, then, from the 
knowledge and experi- 
ence of experts in 
every field of saleable 
writing. Increase your 
income by learning 
how to write effectively 
-,.-for magazines and 
newspapers, for book 
_ publishers, for radio 
and TV. 


_ Send now for free 
folder. “What's 


free in it for You!” 


THE WRITER, 124, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1 


Write after readies 
The Writer—and Sell! 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted to editorsona15% of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION- WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 20 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you | 
read are ex-students, Our unique system of 
taking 10% of your sales monies ensures our — 
maximum efforts on your beball. Fee 


returned if unearned. = 
IEE from 
32 


The Professional Touch Is F 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 
of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIE 


Chronicle House - Flee 


NCE 


+ 
t 


